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Permanence—The Adventurers. 


PERMANENCE. 


God, for His bow above the storm, has 
set 
The infinite quiet of the countryside: 
There are glades in the honey-scented 
chestnut woods 
Where still the old steadfast, simple 
loves abide. 


There is silence there: the music of fall- 
ing rain; 

There is calm, and the sun’s bright 
patterns through the trees; 
Among the hazels next year’s catkins 

hang. 
Safe at her bosom sleeps the earth’s 
increase. 
* * * * * 
God, for His bow, above the storm has 
set 
Nature the fatalist, 
most wise; 
Death in her hands she bears, beneficent. 
Beyond the snow she wakes the 
anemones. 
The Saturday Review. 


level-browed, 


ENGLAND. 


Her seed is sown about the world. The 
seas 

For Her have path’d their waters. 
She is known 

In swamps that steam abovt the burn- 
ing zone, 

And dreaded in the last white lands 
that freeze. 

For Her the glory that was Nineveh’s 

Is naught: the pomp of Tyre and 
Babylon 

Naught: and for ali the realms that 
Cesar won— 

One tithe of Hers were more than all 
of these. 


And she is very small and very green, 

And full of little lanes all dense with 
flowers 

That wind along and lose themselves 
between ° 

Mossed farms, and parks, and fields of 
quiet sheep. 


And in the hamlets, where her stal- 
warts sleep, 

Low bells chime out from old elm- 
hidden towers. 


Godfrey Howard. 
The New Witness. 


THE ADVENTURERS. 


(‘England was never made by her 
Statesmen. England was made by 
her Adventurers.’”’—General Gordon.] 


They sit at home and they dream and 
dally, 
Raking the embers of long-dead 
years,— 
But ye go down to the haunted Valley, 
Light-hearted pioneers. 
They have forgotten they ever were 
young, : 
They hear your songs as an unknown 
tongue, ... 
But the Flame of God through your 
spirit stirs, 
Adventurers,—O Adventurers! 


They weigh and ponder, and shilly- 
shally, 
Wielding the pen, who are past the 
sword,— : 
But ye go down to the mystic Valley, 
That never was yet explored. 
They brood over obsolete ways and 
means, 
Their eyes confusing the grays and 
greens, . . . 
But no tradition your vision blurs, 
Adventurers,—O Adventurers! 


They tithe their herbs and they count 
their tally, 
Choosing their words that a phrase 
may live,— 
But ye cast down in the hungry Valley 
All that a man can give. 
They prophesy smoothly, with weary 
smile 
Fulfilling their feeble appointed while, 
But,Death himself to your pride defers, 
,, Adventurers,—O Adventurers! 


May Byron. 
The Spectator. 





President Wilson and His Message. 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND HIS MESSAGE. 


The Congress of the United States 
assembled in regular session December 
6th. On December 7th, as is customary 
a message from the President was read 
to both Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. At this particular time 
the message was looked forward to with 
great interest in the United States 
and in foreign countries. It has been 
the custom with other Presidents in 
presenting the annual message to cover 
every possible feature of the Govern- 
ment’s activities at home and abroad, 
and to incorporate within the body of 
the message the reports of the various 
Cabinet officers as to the working of 
their Departments. If the occasion 
arose later in the Congressional session 
to send other communications these 
were known as ‘‘special messages.” 

When Woodrow Wilson became Presi- 
dent he initiated a new method of pro- 
cedure. He omitted the reports of his 
Cabinet officers from his own docu- 
ment, and confined his first message 
to narrow lines. At varying intervals 
during the session as new suggestions 
seemed timely he sent further messages, 
each one dealing with some particular 
public question. The first message 
he ever delivered to Congress he read 
to that body himself, thus breaking all 
precedents, but this personal inter- 
pretation of policy has since been aban- 
doned in the light of subsequent ex- 
perience, for he found that to give such 
close personal attention to Congres- 
sional affairs as he at first contemplated 
was practically impossible to an Execu- 
tive so overburdened with other work. 

The Presidential message of Decem- 
ber 6th deals with what Mr. Wilson 
considers to be the most pressing mat- 
ters of the day, naturally all of them 
arising directly or indirectly out of the 
European war. He again defined his 
conception of the idea and purpose of 


the neutrality of the United States, and 
as these are not ‘‘peace at any price,”’ 
as is believed by many, it is well to 
quote the exact words of his definition. 
He said:— 

We stood apart. It was our 
manifest duty to do so. Not only did 
we have no part or interest in the 
policies which seem to have brought 
the conflict on, but it was necessary, if 
a@ universal catastrophe was to be 
avoided, that a limit should be set to 
the sweep of destructive war, and that 
some part of the great family of nations 
should keep the processes of peace 
alive, if only to prevent collective 
economic ruin and the breakdown 
throughout the world of the industries 
by which its populations are fed and 
sustained. It was manifestly the duty 
of the self-governed nations in this 
hemisphere to redress if possible the 
balance of economic loss and con- 
fusion in the other, if they could do 
nothing more. In the day of read- 
justment and recuperation we earnestly 
hope and believe that they can be of 
infinite service. 

He has set forth in previous state- 
ments his ethical reasons for America’s 
non-intervention in the present strug- 
gle, and now he gives us what he inti- 
mates is the lesser but none the less 
important economic reason. To avoid 
the horrors of war, both spiritual and 
physical, if this could be honorably 
accomplished, has hitherto been what 
he considered the duty of the American 
nation, and he now adds a list of ad- 
vantages, not only to America, but to 
the world, in that a neutral America 
serves to preserve the structure of peace 
and to hold together the economic 
system affecting food supply and other 
international activities until such time 
as the European countries shall be 
ready to assume again their places in its 
carrying on. That America stands to 
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gain by this course is indisputable, but 
it is a narrow point of view to consider 
material profit as the sole reason for 
American aloofness, equally as it would 
be unjust to condemn a man for advo- 
eating a policy which he believed to be 
good for the country as a whole because 
he would benefit personally through its 
adoption. 


President Wilson and His Message. 


on land and sea by German, Austrian 
and Turkish agents attempting to 
hinder the manufacture and transporta- 
tion for goods for the Allies is very 
serious. Manufacturing establishments 
are surrounded with barbed wire 
entanglements and armed guards, and 
railroads and wharves are guarded to 
prevent outrages upon rolling stock, 


bridges, warehouses and _ terminals. 
Hardly a week goes by but what fires, 
explosions, and general destruction of 
property, incidentally of human life as 
well, are reported. 

It has been found that the laws of the 


President Wilson has from the begin- 
ning strained every resource at his com- 
mand to maintain the neutrality of the 
United States. He has risked his own 
personal popularity, the standing of 
the United States among the great 
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Powers, and the future safety of the 
country in spreading abroad a reputa- 
tion for inexhaustible patience under 
insult and injury. He did this on a les- 
ser scale in Mexican affairs before the 
beginning of the European war. He 
has won a victory of sorts in the Mexi- 
can field, and now has the support of a 
great majority of the American people 
in his much-criticised handling of the 
Mexican complication. His success in 
that direction has given the nation a 
certain confidence in the outcome of 
his present policy towards the Euro- 
pean troubles. Ina way Mexico served 
him as a training school, for his ex- 
perience therein was calculated to help 
him vastly in the much greater and more 
serious crisis which he was soon to face. 

He has shown considerable tact, 
infinite patience, and a stern indif- 
ference to clamor in connection with 
Mexico. He has employed, and still is 
employing, these same qualities in the 
difficult position in which he now finds 
himself. The message to Congress we 
are now considering appears to have 
served him as a safety valve for his real 
feelings against those who are making 
it difficult for him to maintain his 
equilibrium, and at no time hashegiven 
expression to such indignation as in 
that message. 

The situation in America arising 
from the wilful destruction of property 


country make it difficult to convict 
and punish those engaged in the numer- 
ous and well-established conspiracies 
to carry on the work of destruction, for 
it is a new situation, one with which the 
law-making power has never been 
called upon to deal. The President 
does not refer to any particular nation- 
ality in his denunciation of these 
crimes, but as it is known that only 
German sympathizers are guilty it was 
not necessary for him to do so. He 
who runs may read, for there is no 
equivocation. In carrying out his pol- 
icy of strict neutrality President Wil- 
son has carefully refrained from ex- 
pressing himself on any of the questions 
which have absorbed the thought and 


- afforded almost the sole topic of con- 


versation for every other man for the 
past seventeen months. 

The President is a man of strong 
convictions, and is in the habit of ex- 
pressing them freely and at considerable 
length. To find something upon which 
he could, from his own point of view, 
safely expand must have been hailed 
with a certain grim satisfaction, for he 
knew he could exhaust the resources of 
the English language in denunciation 
of the plotters against the peace and 
safety of American life and industry 
without departing from his chosen 
path of strict neutrality, and with the 
hearty approval of the nation regard- 
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less of political affiliations. In asking 
Congress to enact new laws that the 
Government and the courts may deal 
adequately with the perpetrators of 
such crimes, he says:— 


I have in mind no thought of any 
immediate or particular danger arising 


out of our relations with other nations. . 


We are at peace with all nations in the 
world, and there is reason to hope that 
no question in controversy between 
this and other Governments will lead 
to any serious breach in amicable rela- 
tions, grave as some differences of 
attitude and policy have been, and 
may yet turn out to be. I am sorry 
to say that the gravest threats against 
our national peace and safety have 
been uttered within our own borders. 
There are citizens of the United States, 
I blush to admit, born under other 
flags, but welcomed under our generous 
naturalization laws to full freedom of 
opportunity in America, who have 


poured poison and disloyalty into the 
very arteries of our national life, and 


who-have sought to bring the authority 
and good name of our Government 
into contempt, to destroy our indus- 
tries wherever they thought it effective 
for their vindictive purposes to strike at 
them, and to debase our policies to 
the uses of foreign intrigue. Their 
number is not great as compared with 
the whole number of those sturdy 
hosts by which our nation has been 
enriched in recent generations out of 
virile foreign stocks, but it is great 
enough to have brought deep disgrace 
upon us and to have made it necessary 
that we should promptly make use of 
the processes of law whereby they may 
be purged of their corrupt distempers. 

America has never witnessed any- 
thing like this before, and never dreamed 
it possible that men sworn into her 
own citizenship, men drawn out of the 
great free stocks, such as have supplied 
some of the best and strongest ele- 
ments of that little but now heroic 
nation that in the high day of old staked 
its very life to free itself from every 
entanglement that had darkened the 
fortunes of older nations and set up a 
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new standard here, that men of such 
origins and such free choices of allegiance 
would ever turn in malign reaction 
against the Government and people 
who had welcomed and nurtured them, 
and seek to make this proud country 
once more a hotbed of European pas- 
sion. A little while ago such a thing 
would have seemed incredible, because 
it was incredible. We made no prepara- 
tion for such a contingency. We would 
have been almost ashamed to prepare 
for it, as if we were suspicious of our- 
selves and our own comrades and 
neighbors. 

But the ugly and incredible thing 
actually has come about, and we are 
without adequate federal laws to deal 
with it. I urge you to enact such laws 
at the earliest possible moment, and I 
feel that in doing so I am urging you to 
do nothing less than to save the honor 
and self-respect of the nation. Such 
creatures of passion, disloyalty, and 
anarchy must be crushed out. They 
are not many, but they are infinitely 
malignant, and the hand of our power 
should close over them at once. They have 
formed plots to destroy property, they 
have entered into conspiracies against the 
neutrality of the Government, and they 
have sought to pry into every confiden- 
tial transaction of the Government in 
order to serve interests alien to our own. 
It is possible to deal with these things 
very effectively. I need not suggest the 
terms in which they may be dealt with. 


Those inclined to be hypercritical may 
find in the wording of this message a 
certain academic quality which points 
to words rather than to action. Such 
expressions as “I blush to admit,” 
and “corrupt distempers,’”’ are not in 
the nature of trumpet calls to swift and 
sure punishment for dastardly crimes 
committed, and it can be imagined that 
certain other Presidents who have 
occupied the White House during 
times of great national stress would 
have been content with less rhetoric 
and a certain bluntness that would have 
carried as much, if not more, conviction 
to those contemplating further outrage 
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and to those working to prevent it. 
This may be a quibble, however, and 
due allowance being made for the pro- 
fessorial and literary habit, there is no 
question as to the sincerity of the pur- 
pose behind the message. It is not 
only a request to Congress backed by a 
reason, but those who are wise will 
regard it as a warning and govern them- 
selves accordingly. One serious feature 
of the new laws asked for is that they 
cannot be made retroactive. To incur 
the penalties to be fixed there must 
be new conspiracies formed and new 
outrages committed. Those of the 
past and. those now in effect are prac- 
tically immune until such time as Con- 
gress may see fit to enact the proposed 
laws, and at the best this cannot be 
for some time. Congress always ob- 
jects to being hurried even by the 
President, and as the political opposi- 
tion is now only restrained by a com- 
paratively narrow majority, even such 
legislation as is here proposed will be 
used to heckle the Government and 
create as much political disturbance as 
possible. 

Closely following his denunciation 
of the criminal activities of German 
sympathizers, the President in his mes- 
sage devotes his attention to others, 
American-born, who, while not com- 
mitting acts of physical violence to 
advance the cause of one or the other 
of the combatants have dared openly 
to express their sympathies one way or 
the other, to criticise the President and 
his party for their action or inaction, 
as the case may be, and even perhaps 
to suggest that the duty of the United 
States was to enter this war in joint 
defense with other great self-governing 
peoples of certain principles for which 
America has stood as one of the spon- 
sors since 1776. 

The President is inclined to be 
cryptic in his references to these un- 
named offenders, but it is perhaps not 
difficult to gather who he means 
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and do him no injustice. He says:— 


I wish it could be said that only a 
few men, misled by mistaken sentiments 
of allegiance to the Governments under 
which they were born, have been guilty 
of disturbing the self-possession and 
misrepresenting the temper and prin- 
ciples of the country during these days 
of terrible war, when it would seem 
that every man who is truly American 
would instinctively make it his duty 
and his pride to keep the scales of judg- 
ment even and prove himself a partisan 
of no nation but his own. But it can- 
not. There are some men among us, 
and many residents abroad, who, 
though born and bred in the United 
States and calling themselves Ameri- 
cans, have so far forgotten themselves 
and their honor as citizens as to put 
their passionate sympathy with one or 
other side in the great European conflict 
above their regard for the peace and 
dignity of the United States. -They 
also preach and practise disloyalty. 
No laws, I suppose, can reach cor- 
ruptions of the mind and heart, but I 
should not speak of others without 
speaking of these, and expressing the 
even deeper humiliation and scorn which 
every self-possessed and thoughtfully 
patriotic American must feel when he 
thinks of these things and the discredit 
they are daily bringing upon us. 


It seems safe to assume that ex- 
President Roosevelt is chief of those 
“among us” referred to by President 
Wilson. A general indictment of those 
Americans who are living in foreign 
countries for their ‘“‘passionate sym- 
pathy’’ for ‘“‘one or other side’’ does 
not touch many pro-German Ameri- 
cans in Germany, for there are not 
many Americans there now. Presi- 
dent Wilson himself was responsible 
for lessening the number by one when 
he recalled an American consul in one 
of the large German cities, a most 
vivid Irishman by extraction, by the 
way, who made himself so obnoxious 
to the American colony by his rabid 
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pro-Germanism and by his reprehen- 
sible conduct of English interests placed 
in his official hands that a considerable 
scandal arose. 

The shot fired by the President in 
this reproof is undoubtedly from the 
political locker, and was aimed at Mr. 
Roosevelt and other critics of his policy 
in foreign affairs, including certain 
American newspapers and periodicals; 
but it is of such sweeping character 
as to call for protest from those Ameri- 
cans whose business or affairs make it 
necessary, advisable, or desirable that 
they live abroad, including those as 
well who, while equally patriotic with 
Mr. Wilson, retain the right from every 
point of view of living where they please. 
In normal times there are about 15,000 
Americans who live in London and 
10,000 in Paris alone for reasons best 
known to themselves, and for which 
they do not feel compelled to give 
account to refute any charge of a lack 
of love of their native land. 

There has been considerable expres- 
sion in the United States since the 
beginning of this war of a narrow pro- 
vincialism, which holds that an Ameri- 
can has no excuse for living out of his 
own country. It never seems to occur 
to people of this way of thinking that 
if their idea was applied impartially 
and internationally there would have 
to be an enormous exodus from the 
United States to Europe for humanity 
to reinstate itself in the good opinion 
of these little Americans. On a par 
with this sentiment is the ignorance 
shown by those who have said that 
Americans ought to stay at home in 
these times, for then they would be in 
no danger from submarines. Among 
the distinguished subscribers to this 
doctrine is W. J. Bryan, Mr. Wilson’s 
former Secretary of State. 

In the first place, hardly a single 
traveler has crossed the Atlantic from 
choice or for pleasure since the war 
began. The enormous business in- 
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terests of America in Europe require 
that thousands of Americans go back 
and forth constantly, regardless of 
personal comfort or danger. These 
things should be obvious, but that 
they are not to quite a number of human 
beings credited with their due share of 
human intelligence must be so from 
what we hear and what we read. 

It is nationalism run amuck for 
President Wilson to accuse an American 
citizen of a lack of sense of duty or of 
pride because he becomes a partisan of 
another country in its fortunes of war. 
Thousands of Americans believe that 
the Allies are fighting America’s battles, 
not necessarily in a military, but in a 
moral sense. Believing as they do, 
they would be false to their own country 
if they did not by word and deed serve 
the Allied cause to the best of their 
ability, and it is their right to do so and 
still retain their standing as loyal 
American citizens, even at the White 
House in Washington. 

The “passionate sympathy” re- 
ferred to by President Wilson would 
not be worthy of its name if it stopped 
with neutrality. The very terms are 
contradictory, for no sympathy could 
be passionate and remain neutral. The 
idea of neutrality carried to the point 
indicated by President Wilson would 
have compelled England to refrain 
from war while her neighbors were 
trampled upon and would have led 
Italy to a bargain with Austria. . It is 
almost inconceivable that a man could 
use the term “passionate sympathy” 
with any conception of what a real 
passion of the mind meant to a human 
being capable of feeling it, and then 
suggest that it was the duty of this pas- 
sionate pilgrim to refrain from becom- 
ing a partisan of a cause which had 
aroused such sympathy, a source of 
inspiration and exaltation which has 
given to the world its greatest and its 
noblest figures, even the greatest of 
them all, Who was crucified because of 
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His passionate sympathy for humanity 
regardless of nationality. | 

President Wilson couples ‘‘peace’”’ 
and “dignity,” and denounces those 
who threaten either by allowing their 
sympathy to rise to the heights of par- 
tisanship with a foreign nation, no 
matter what principles may be at stake. 
There may come a time in the history 
of any nation when peace cannot be 
maintained with dignity, and there are 
many Americans—more in the United 
States than elsewhere—who hold that 
- President Wilson has come dangerously 
near sacrificing the dignity of the 
American nation on his altar of peace. 
It is these critics he undoubtedly has 
in view when he speaks of their ‘‘cor- 
ruption of heart and mind.” He 
would apparently excommunicate all 
those American-born, even those whose 
progenitors founded the country, de- 
vised its fundamental laws, and helped 
to carry the American flag to the 
Pacific Ocean, unless they shall turn 
their faces from all other nations, saying, 
“Thank God we are not as you; we are 
neutral.” 

Passing from denunciation of alien 
enemies within the gates and those 
American-born who may have any 
defined sympathies in this war, Presi- 
dent Wilson in his message takes 
occasion to reaffirm the Monroe Doc- 
trine in no uncertain terms. In this 
part of his message we find that par- 
tisanship with a foreign nation is not a 
crime provided it is confined to nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. ‘“En- 
thusiasm for individual liberty and 
national development’’ must not cross 
the Atlantic, for on arrival in Europe it 
becomes a malign influence, disloyal 
to the United States and bringing with 
it “humiliation and scorn.” Hesays:— 


Conquest ard dominion are not in 
our reckoning or agreeable to our 
principles, but, just because we demand 
the unmolested development and un- 
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disturbed government of our own prin- 
ciples of right and liberty, we resent, 
from whatever quarter it may come, 
the aggression which we ourselves will 
not practise. We insist upon security 
in prosecuting our self-chosen lines of 
national development. We do more 
than that; we demand it also for others. 
We do not confine our enthusiasm for 
individual liberty and free national 
development to incidents, movements, 
and affairs which affect only ourselves. 
. . - We have made common cause 
with all partisans of liberty on this 
side of the sea, and deemed it as im- 
portant that our neighbors should be as 
free from all outside domination as we 
ourselves should be. We have set 
America aside as a whole for the uses of 
independent nations and political free- 
men. 

Out of such thoughts grow all our 
policies. We regard war merely as a 
means of asserting the rights of peoples 
against aggression, and we are as fiercely 
jealous of coercive or dictatorial power 
within our own nation as of aggression 
from without. We will not maintain 
a standing army except for the uses 
which are as necessary in times of peace 
as in times of war, and we shall always 
see to it that our military peace es- 
tablishment is no larger than is actually 
and continuously needed for the uses 
of the days in which no enemies move 
against us, but we do believe in a body 
of free citizens being ready and suf- 
ficient to take care of themselves and 
of the Governments they have set up 
to serve them. 


It is thus the President prepares the 
way for the measures to be introduced 
into Congress at this session, for which 
he will stand sponsor, to increase the 
standing army by about 50 per cent, 
to increase the navy, and to provide for 
a great reserve of partially trained 
citizen soldiery. There is no question 
as to the wisdom of this move on the 
part of the United States. A country 
of one hundred million population 
now maintains an army which, under 
present conditions, yields a mobile 
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force of only about 30,000 men, all 
units being short of a full equipment of 
officers. For national police duty alone 
a large number is needed, and should 
real war become the lot of America before 
some degree of ‘‘ preparedness’”’ isin force, 
the nation would suffer vast loss and hu- 
miliation before wrongscould berighted. 

The naval programme proposed by 
the Administration is more extensive 
in proportion than that for the military 
arm, but it must be borne in mind that 
while Presidents propose, Congress 
disposes, especially in present circum- 
stances, when the Government ma- 
jority is not sufficient to allow of 
railroading a Bill through regardless 
of opposition, as was possible when Mr. 
Wilson first became President. There 
are members of Congress on both sides 
of the political fence who are opposed 
to what is now known as ‘‘prepared- 
ness,” and any measures that may 
become laws are more apt to savor of 
compromise than to represent the 
views.of the President as now set forth. 
Quite recently Lord Rosebery ex- 
pressed himself as regretful that America 
was about to embark upon a naval 
programme that would mean a neces- 
sity for England amd every other coun- 
try to keep building ships at a ruinous 
rate to maintain a superiority or even a 
balance of naval power. Should Amer- 
ica decide to go in for any such naval 
supremacy as is apparently feared, 
there is no country in the world which 
could attain it quicker or with less bur- 
den to the individual taxpayer; but 
any such move is highly improbable, 
for long before the American Navy 
reached any such point in size as to 
become a threat to the world the real 
needs of the country will have been 
satisfied. There would be a quick 
reaction in America against prepared- 
ness if it threatened to lead to mili- 
tarism on land or sea, 

There is a very large section of the 
population, led in thought by men 
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like W. J. Bryan, which sees no 
use for an army or a navy of 
any size at all, and whatever is 
done will be a compromise with the 
two extremes, between which lies the 
majority party, that of moderation in 
all things. This great balance of 
political power is extremely conser- 
vative in all national affairs. Economy 
in national expenditure makes a strong 
appeal, and it is quite generally in 
favor of the American nation attending 
strictly to its own business, which 
means in this case to affairs on the 
American continents. The American 
people as a rule, however, without 
really understanding what it might 
mean, are in favor of maintaining the 
so-called Monroe Doctrine, or in other 
words, the Americas for the Americans, 
and it is understood that to uphold 
that doctrine a strong navy is necessary. 

Germany is directly responsible for 
the present preparedness movement in 
the United States. It came into being 
as a national sentiment since the begin- 
ning of the present war. Had this war 
ended within the first year probably 
little would have been heard of it. 
As the war went on, however, and the 
might of Germany’s armies impressed 
itself upon the public, the people be- 
came alarmed, much as would a man 
suddenly become frightened because of 
a misfortune to his neighbors from a 
cause to which he himself was equally 
exposed. There is no belief in America 
that the United States is in danger 
through a victory of the Allies. By 
a process of elimination, therefore, we 
arrive at the real fear back of it all, 
and while this fear is generally unex- 
pressed and perhaps not admitted by 
many conscientious advocates of pre- 
paredness, it is undoubtedly the thought 
of Germany which has inspired this 
suddenly developed intention of America 
to look well to her own defenses. 

A victorious Germany would give 
rise to widespread apprehension, for 
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then it would be necessary to act as 
well as talk in defense of the Monroe 
Doctrine. The feeling in Germany 
today is not friendly towards the 
United States, and if it was expedient 
and within her power Germany would 
make America pay dearly for such vic- 
tories as have come to American di- 
plomacy in controversies with that 
country, for such friendliness as has 
been shown to the Allies, and for 
American interference with German- 
American activities. Central and South 
America offer too many excellent oppor- 
tunities for easily acquired colonies 
and trade to escape long the attention 
of a world victor. 

A majority of Americans believe the 
Allies will win this war or at least fight 
it out to such a stage as at least to 
postpone the German danger for some 
time to come. They believe in the 
power of the Allies for several reasons; 
one is that they do not see how the 
Central Powers can in the end prevail 
over the Allied nations, because of the 
superior strength of the latter in popu- 
lation, finance, freedom of action, 
control of the seas, and other obvious 
evidences of superiority. Another rea- 
son is that American sympathies are 
naturally with the Allied nations. 
Still another is that they want the 
Allies to win for the benefit of America. 
They feel that there is less danger to 
them in a victory by four great nations 
than in a victory by one. They feel 
that the Allied countries had all they 
wanted before this war began, and that 
with the exception of what they might 
take from Germany they want nothing 
more in the future except that which 
obtains from peaceful occupations. 

They are not so sure of this with an 
ambitious Germany, made unbearably 
arrogant through victory, and seeking 
not only to rehabilitate herself, but to 
add to her greatness. The stronger 
Germany shows herself to be in this 
war the greater will grow American 
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sentiment in favor of preparedness 
In brief, it is for defense against Ger- 
many as much as anything else, al- 
though that idea is seldom expressed in 
the arguments of those who favor a 
larger army, & more numerous navy, 
and better coast defenses. It is sig- 
nificant that the German propaganda 
in America has given as much help as 
possible to all agitation against an 
America prepared to resist invasion or 
to enforce its demands by military or 
naval power. This is the effect that 
German militarism has had upon 
American sentiment and politics. 

Another factor has been the sting in 
the question which has been asked so 
often of late as to what America could 
do in case the country was called upon 
to enforce its demands for different 
treatment for neutral commerce or for 
compensation for American lives and 
property destroyed. America could un- 
doubtedly do much in a case of that 
kind even now, but ‘doing’? in the 
sense the word is generally used means 
some form of military or naval action, 
and in that sense it is realized that little 
could be done even towards resisting 
invasion. 

The fact that President Wilson has 
become a convert to preparedness on a 
considerable scale has come as a sur- 
prise to many of his friends and as a 
shock to the peace party, which has 
until recently counted him as one of its 
leading members. There would seem 
to be considerable play of politics in 
this move on his part, for the opposi- 
tion was preparing to make a campaign 
on that issue. In assuming his present 
position he has taken the wind out of 
their sails and left them with rather a 
hazy programme of opposition for the 
presidential campaign of 1916. There 
is not a sufficiently aroused public sen- 
timent against his conduct of foreign af- 
fairs on which to base a successful attack. 

The strongest opponents of an in- 
crease in military and naval strength 
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are, however, ‘within his own party, so 
the political effect of his advocacy of 
such a move may be somewhat con- 
fusing after all. There have been many 
accusations that his policy towards 
European gffairs has lacked strength, 
determination, and firmness. This may 
have had an influence upon his handling 
of affairs in the more peaceful Americas, 
for there is no lack of any of these 
qualities in his pronunciamentos con- 
cerning America, Mexico, Central and 
South America. The criticism may be 


made that there is no risk in this attitude ' 


at the present moment, and there is 
some truth in this; but if he is re- 
elected President of the United States, 
and it seems probable that he will be, 
there may come a time before 1920 
when he will either have to qualify his 
words or ‘‘make good,” as the saying 
goes, though it is undoubtedly true that 
any disturbance in the Western Hemi- 
sphere would be near enough to the 
United States to arouse the American 
people ‘to his unqualified support. 

A great deal has been written of late 
concerning the Monroe Doctrine, its 
alleged foolishness, its dangers, and 
even its lack of real existence; but dis- 
cussing the Monroe Doctrine in con- 
nection with the people of America is a 
waste of time. It is much more of an 
accomplished fact than is usual with a 
government policy. The American na- 
tion has been suckled on it, it exists 
in their subconsciousness, and is there 
to stay, whatever it may really mean 
should a definition be sought. The 
popular idea as to its meaning is that 
Europe and Asia must keep out of the 
Americas, and for this idea the nation 
would promptly go to war at. any time 
and in any state of preparedness. It is 
a recognition of the existence of this 
feeling that has influenced many Ameri- 
cans to favor a greater defensive es- 
tablishment, although: they may look 
upon a war between the United 
States and any of the great 
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Powers as beyond the possibilities. 

President Wilson in his message 
again takes up the question of Govern- 
ment-owned steamship lines, of which 
he is an advocate, especially for the 
purpose of establishing direct com- 
munication with South America. Some 
such measure may pass Congress 
though it is still doubtful. It is 
strongly opposed in many quarters, 
and few elements of possible success, 
from a practical point of view, are dis- 
coverable in the scheme. Its fate may 
hinge upon the Government’s financial 
situation, which is not favorable. 
There is a deficit in revenue, and as a 
rule the politicians are chary of voting 
great expenditures just before an elec- 
tion. 

New taxes are proposed, many of 
them novel to the American fiscal sys- 
tem. It is interesting to note that as 
more revenue is needed and import 
duties fail to provide as much in pro- 
portion of the national revenue as they 
did, it is proposed to raise a much 
larger amount through direct taxa- 
tion, a source comparatively negligible 
for many years past. More income- 
tax, a tax on vehicles, taxation on raw 
or partially manufactured materials are 
proposed. These measures all sound 
very familiar to those acquainted with 
the European systems of taxation, but 
they come as novelties to the present 
generation of American tax-payers. 

The fate of President Wilson’s pro- 
gramme for legislation in this session 
of Congress is greatly in doubt. Heisa 
strong man in his insistence, and the 
President always has at his command 
certain pressure he can bring to bear to 
persuade Congress to carry out his 
wishes. In the first session of Congress 
which was held after he was installed 
in the White House he put througha 
larger proportion of the laws he advo- 
cated than has been accomplished by 
any President for many years. In this 
session, however, he is supported by a 
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smaller party majority, a somewhat 
less united party, and an imminent 
national election, which always acts as 
a brake upon indiscriminate law- 
making. 

International problems growing out 
of the war are still well to the fore in 
Washington. The Lusitania matter is 
still unsettled; a sharp Note has been 
sent to Austria anent the sinking of the 
Ancona; Germany has recalled her 
naval and military attaches at the 
request of the American Government; 
the protest to Great Britain is as yet 
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unanswered; and the German marplots 
in the United States have not as yet all 
been brought to book. To take care 
of all these matters in a manner more or 
less satisfactory to the nation, to get 
from Congress what he wants, and to 
continue to maintain the neutrality of 
the United States is no small task and 
responsibility for one man, for under 
the American form of government such 
things lie largely at the door of the 
Chief Executive, and he can make or 
mar the national fortunes. 
James Davenport Whelpley. 





JAPAN AND THE WAR.* 


I. 

Japan is not separated from Britain 
by a narrow channel, as are France 
and Belgium. She is not even situated 
in Europe. Hence it has come to pass 
that her interest and her part in the 
Great War have been obscured by the 
struggle that has been going on in 
France and Flanders, the Gallipoli 
peninsula, Poland, and Russia. In this 
event it is necessary to direct the atten- 
tion of the British to the important 
contribution that Nippon has been 
making to insure the success of the 
Allies from the very commencement of 
hostilities, and to emphasize the fact 
that the fiercer the conflict may grow 
the greater aid Japan is likely torender 
to her Western Allies. I purpose to 
examine the motives that have led 
Japan to engage in naval and land opera- 
tions against Germany; to give a con- 
densed account of the part that she has 
taken in the War; and to infer from the 
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data that is available what the Allies 
may expect from her in the future. 
II. 

What are the motives that have led 
Japan to use her military and naval 
resources to help the Allies to prosecute 
the War? This question can best be 
answered in general terms in the words 
attributed to Baron Ishii, the newly 
appointed Japanese Minister for For- 
eign Affairs: 

- “The interests of my country every- 
where harmonize with the interests of 
France, Great Britain, and Russia. 
We have at the present moment com- 
mon enemies. The lot of Japan is 
completely bound up with the lot of her 
Allies.’’* 

To understand the deep significance 
of Baron Ishii’s statement, it is neces- 
sary to turn the pages of Japan’s his- 
tory backwards and to examine her 
relations with foreign Powers. Such a 
study will show how Germany has an- 
tagonized Japan by her super-selfish 
spirit of over-riding the interests of 
others, and by her overbearing manner 
of trampling upon the susceptibilities 

*From a statement made by Baron Ishii 


to a correspondent of Reuter’s Agency in 
Zxnee, as reproduced in The Times (London) 


August 26, 1915, p. 5, 3d column. 
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of all with whom she has any dealings— 
agencies that are primarily responsible 
for this War, and that are alienating 
the sympathies of neutrals from her. 
A glimpse into the immediate past will 
show how the conflicting issues between 
Russia and Japan have been settled, and 
as @ consequence, an entente has been 
established between these two Powers 
which has incidentally united Nippon 
with Russia’s Ally, France. Finally 
the historical retrospect will show the 
ripening of the friendship between the 
Japanese and the British. 

For our purpose, it will not be 
necessary to study the incidents anterior 
to about the middle of the nineties of 
the last century. Until then Germany 
had not shown any pronounced dis- 
position to play at cross-purposes 
with Japan. On the contrary, she 
had manifested the desire to help Japan 
to modernize herself. Nipponese stu- 
dents were freely admitted into institu- 
tions of all kinds in Germany to enable 
them to acquire a theoretical and 
practical training in administration, 


law, medicine, arts, industries, banking,. 


commerce, military organization, etc. 
German experts were employed in 
Japan to assist in the process of modern- 
izing the country, and to prepare prom- 
ising young Japanese to manage them. 
The “erman Government had provided 
facilities in these connections. 

I may mention a specific instance to 
show how Germany assisted Nippon. 
Japan had sent four delegates under 
the leadership of Surgeon-General Baron 
Tadanori Ishiguro, to the Fourth 
International Conference of the Red 
Cross Society, held at Karlsruhe, 
Germany, in 1887. This was the first 
international conference of the League 
that was held after Japan had joined 
the Geneva Convention, and in which 
she was represented. While attending 
one of the sessions the Nipponese dele- 
gates found that a conspiracy was 
being hatched to deprive their country 
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of the full benefits accruing from mem- 
bership in the League. The issue that 
was raised was ‘“‘Whether or not the 
assistance and protection which the 
Red Cross League mutually rendered 
in time of war should be extended to 
countries outside the boundaries of 
Europe, even when those countries 
happened to be members of the League?’’* 
If it had been decided thus to dis- 
criminate against Asiatic countries, 
Japan might as well not be amember of 
the League. The Japanese delegates 
decided to withdraw from the Con- 
ference and immediately return to 
Japan to urge their Government to 
sever all association with the Society 
should such a resolution be carried. 
They determined bravely to fight against 
the measure. Surgeon-General Ishi- 
guro delivered a powerful address, 
urging that any discrimination between 
members of the Red Cross League 
on the basis of racial extraction or 
geographical location was unjustifiable. 
Professor Shultz, of the University of 
Heidelberg, enthusiastically supported 
these arguments, and finally the motion 
was dropped. Germans had lent sup- 
port to and shown sympathy for Japan 
on other occasions during this session 
of the League. Such help was invaluable 
because equality of treatment in the 
Red Cross movement was a_ step 
towards the goal that Japan had set 
for herself—namely, to get “‘full recog- 
nition’’—a happy phrase that I bor- 
row from the author of The Full Recog- 
nition of Japan, in which book the 
many aspects of Japan’s transition are 
very ably stated by a sympathetic and 
well-informed writer. During my so- 
journ in Japan I heard several Nip- 
ponese express their gratitude for the 
considerate treatment they received 
while in Germany. Many others ac- 
knowledged unstintingly the debt 
their country owed to Germany. Not 


*Fifty Years of New Japan, Vol. II, pp. 
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a few of the important institutions of 
Japan of our day, including the con- 
stitution, legal codes, and educational 
systems, are patterned on German 
models. 
In the middle of the nineties, how- 
ever, the Kaiser developed ambitions 
that caused him to humiliate Japan 
and to block her progress; and from 
that time onwards the rift between 
Germany and Japan has _ widened 
until it has now become a complete 
cleavage. The German Emperor showed, 
at that time, an irrepressible desire 
to dominate the Far Eastern policies, 
and to acquire an Empire in Asia. 
The speeches that he delivered at this 
period, when Japan was at war with 
China, when interpreted in the light of 
subsequent events, establish _indispu- 
tably the fact that such ambitions 
were moving him. To realize his 
dream, he decided that Japan should 
be snubbed and prevented from expand- 
ing and gaining a foothold on the 
mainland of Asia, even though China 
might be willing to concede territory to 
her. By keeping Japan from becoming 
a great Oriental Power, he hoped to 
acquire prestige in the East. The 


impression thus made was to be utilized - 


by seizing Chinese territory at the first 
opportune moment. 

It may be asked why Germany did 
not secure the co-operation of Japan 
to further her interests in the Far East, 
rather than to enforce this policy of 
slapping her and keeping her down. 
The reply to this query is found in the 
temperament ‘of the Kaiser. Nothing 
pleases him more than to arrogate to 
himself the role of world-dictator. To 
meddle with the affairs of others is the 
very breath of his life. 

Furthermore, Japan may not have 
been willing to help to advance Ger- 
man interests in the Far East. She 
was herself ambitious. She had al- 
ready formed great political aspira- 
tions. It would not have suited her 
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purpose to help a European Power 
which, at that time, possessed no in- 
fluence over Chinese affairs. That 
would have resulted in the creation of a 
new rival. Her task of rising in the 
Far East was difficult, without making a 
fresh complication. The pro-German 
party in Japan, in spite of its strength, 
would have failed, therefore, in inducing 
the country to assist the Kaiser to 
establish a sphere of influence, let 
alone an Empire, on the mainland of 
Asia. 

All causes conspired to bring Ger- 
many and Japan into collision. The 
meddlesome, arrogant Kaiser was head- 
ing towards disaster in the Far East— 
and no one could prevent him from 
following his mad course. Germany 
sowed the seed of enmity in 1895. 
Japan had just concluded a treaty with 
China to end the China-Japanese War. 
The terms of the instrument signed at 
Shimonoseki, on behalf of the two in- 
terested nations, on April 14, 1895, 
were: 

“1. Recognition of the full and 
complete independence of Korea 
by China. 

“2. Cession of the Liaotung pen- 
insula and the adjacent waters to 
Japan. 

“3. Cession of Formosa and the 
Pescadores to Japan. 

“4, Payment to Japan of an 
indemnity of 200,000,000 taels. 

“5. Opening up of Shashih, 
Chungking, Suchow, and Hang- 
chow to trade. 

“6. Opening of the Yangtse-kiang 
to navigation.’’* 

Germany chose to take exception to 
the second of these terms—a course 
that Russia and France also deemed it 
expedient to pursue. 

On April 23, 1895, representatives of 
the Russian and French Governments 
called on Count Tadasu Hayashi, who, 


*Fifty Years of New Japan, Vol, 1, pp. 
111-112. 
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at the time, was acting for his chief, 
Count Mutsu, the Japanese Minister 
for Affairs, who was then absent from 
Tokyo. Each presented to him a note, 
written in French, and couched in 
almost identical terms. The text of 
the Russian note was as follows: 

“The Government of His Majesty 
the Emperor of All the Russias, in 
examining the conditions of peace 
which Japan has imposed on China, 
finds that the possession of the peninsula 
of Liaotung, claimed by Japan, would 
be a constant menace to the capital of 
China, would at the same time render 
illusory the independence of Korea, 
and would henceforth be a perpetual 
obstacle to the permanent peace of 
the Far East. Consequently the Gov- 
ernment of His Majesty the Emperor 
would give a new proof of their sincere 
friendship for the Government of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan by ad- 
vising them to renounce the definitive 
possession of the peninsula of Liao- 
tung.’’* 

The representative of the German 
Government went alone to the Japanese 
Foreign Office, some hours later. .Of 
what transpired, we read in Count 
Hayashi’s Memoirs: 

“ . .. %In spite of a_ sufficient 
knowledge of English and French, the 
German Minister apparently thought 
it an indignity to draft a memorandum 
in either of these languages, and in 
consequence of my inability to under- 
stand German brought me a memoran- 
dum written in romaji (Japanese written 
in Roman letters, according to the 
Japanese phonetics), and caused his 
secretary, Herr Weipert, to read it out. 
Now the secretary was extremely 
well acquainted with the ordinary 
Japanese scrip, and was vexed at 
having to read out an unfamiliar tran- 
script of the original text, which had 
been composed from Chinese ideo- 
graphs. It was quite clear that neither 
the secretary nor the Minister under- 


*Fifty Years of New Japan, Vol. I, p. 112. 
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stood a single word of what the former 
was reading, whilst I, though paying 
the deepest attention, was barely ableto 
catch the meaning of the memorandum. 

“The memorandum which had been 
left by the French and Russian Minis- 
ters was practically a brief sentence 
advising the retrocession of the ter- 
ritory acquired by the Treaty of Shimon- 
oseki, and giving as a reason for the 
advice freindship for the neighboring 
country. 

“The German memorandum, on the 
other hand, said that there was no 
possibility of Japan being able to hope 
for a victory in fighting Russia, Germany 
and France, and therefore it would be 
beneficial for Japan if the advice ten- 
dered by the three Powers should be 
accepted. 

“Standing at the table opposite to 
the German Minister I said, ‘Your 
Excellency’s colleagues, the Ministers 
of Russia and France, have been here 
and have given friendly advice for the 
purpose of maintaining peace, and in 
doing so they have used a friendly ter- 
minology. But your Excellency’s mem- 
orandum is phrased as if it were the 
proposal to solve the question by force 
of arms. If you mean this, then the 
dignity of the State, as well as the 
feeling of the nation, must be con- 
sidered, let alone the words in which 
the memorandum is couched. It seems 
as if the memorandum has been writ- 
ten in the Japanese language, with 
which you are unfamiliar, and con- 
sequently errors have been made in the 
use of words.’ 

“The German Minister, in the most 
awkward manner, said that the views 
expressed by me were not so meant, 
and if such views occurred in it, it was 
due to errors in the wording of the 
memorandum and asked me to regard 
the German memorandum as being 
identical with those of the Russian and 
French Ministers.”’* 


""*The Secret Memoirs of Count Tadasu 
Hayashi, G. C. V. O., pp. 77-79. 
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In other words, the German repre- 
sentative (Baron von Gutschmid) 
was most disagreeable to the Japanese 
Minister, whereas the Russian and 
French diplomats had shown every 
consideration for the Nipponese Gov- 
ernment. Strange to say, Baron von 
Gutschmid was the first foreign diplo- 
mat in Japan to felicitate the Japanese 
Government on the conclusion of the 
Shimonoseki treaty, signed by Japan 
and China a few days before. 

It was not difficult for the Nipponese 
authorities to understand the Russian 
opposition to Japan obtaining a tract 
of territory on the mainland of China, 
for Russia had great interests in the 
Far East, and was known to be anxious 
to add to them. They could also 
appreciate the motives that had led 
France, until then very friendly and 
helpful to Japan, to make common 
cause with the Czar’s Government: 
for France and Russia were bound 
together by an alliance Germany, 
however, neither had any territorial 
stake in China, nor had she any al- 
liance with either Russia or France 
to compel her to intervene in the affair. 
That, in such a circumstance, Ger- 
many should be much more disagree- 
able than the other two Powers, was 
adding insult to injury. 

The inference that the Japanese drew 
from the German actions throws a 
flood of light upon the view that they 
take of German aggression. Count 
Okuma says that the remonstrance 
was made by Russia “‘at the instigation, 
so it was thought at the time, of Ger- 
many.’’* This is a cautiously worded 
statement such as one would expect 
from the Grand Old Man of Japan, as 
Count Okuma may well be called. 
If the present Premier of Japan some 
day chooses to supplement the in- 
valuable work that he gave to the world 
under the title of Fifty Years of New 
Japan with en authentic account of 
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the diplomatic cross-currents through 
which Nippon has passed during the 
last six decades, he may reveal the 
grounds on which this suspicion was 
formed. I may add the following 
statement from Count Hayashi’s Mem- 
oir: “ . . . it must be assumed that 
Russia and France intervened solely 
on account of our territorial aggran- 
dizement, but Germany had the inten- 
tion of intervening whatever conditions 
of peace were made, long before the 
conclusion of the treaty of peace.’’* 
The Japanese saw clearly that of the 
three Powers that chose to block their 
progress, France was not at all their 
enemy. Had she not been allied with 
Russia, it was extremely unlikely that 
she would have intervened.t Subse- 
quent events showed Japan that even if 
Russia may have been more aggressive 
than Germany, it was possible for her 
to compound her differences with the 
Slavs, and thereby establish the basis 
for friendship. Germany was singled 
out as the one Power with whom they 
had to deal in order to ensure their 
future advancement. In saying this, I 
am anticipating events, and therefore 
I resume the thread of the narrative. 
Japan felt that she could not disregard 
the ‘‘advice’’ Germany, Russia, and 
France had tendered her, especially 
since neither Great Britain nor any 
other Power had shown any inclination 
to lend support to her. She therefore 
gracefully yielded and accepted from 
China a money indemnity of 30,000,000 
taels in lieu of the Liaotung peninsula 
and its littoral.f The Japanese never 
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+France, at one time, cherished the ambition 
to acquire Formosa and to see it pass to Japan 
may have influenced her to intervene. It is 
also said that France moved in the matter 
with a view to strengthening her hand to 
negotinte for the settlement of the boundaries 
of her colonies in the East. 


China, 

induced the Celestial Empire to make terms 
far in excess of those she was to ac- 
cept, thus ensuring that the war would prove 
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forget a wrong that has been inflicted 
upon their nation. They wait for a 
suitable opportunity to wreak their 
revenge. On this occasion, they gritted 
their teeth and decided quietly to bide 
their time for reprisal. 

As if Japan had not suffered enough 
injury in being deprived of the Liao- 
tung peninsula, she had to submit to 
seeing that part of China pass into 
Russian hands in 1897-8, and to seeing 
Germany establish the nucleus of a Far 
Eastern Empire on the mainland of 
Asia the following year. The Kaiser 
resorted to the methods of a highway- 
man in order to secure this foothold in 
China. Without giving notice of his 
intention, he seized the port of Kiao- 
Chao in November, 1897. The small 
and inefficient Chinese garrison was 
quickly overpowered. The excuse of- 
fered was that the action had been 
taken as a reprisal for the murder by 
the Chinese of two German mission- 
aries at Shantung. China was too 
weak to engage in a war with Germany. 
Japan also was not in a position to pro- 
test, though she hated to see Germany 
established on the mainland of Asia, 
especially in view of the fact that, a 
short time before, the Kaiser had pre- 
vented her from acquiring a foothold in 
China. Russia had sided with Ger- 
many ,to prevent Japan from obtaining 
Liaotung, and was establishing herself 
at Port Arthur, on the Liaotung penin- 
sula; consequently it was not seemly 
for her to offer any resistance.* France 
would not move unless Russia took the 
lead, and she, in conformity with her 
alliance, was compelled to strengthen 
the hand of the Czar’s Government. 
Moreover, she was bent upon securing 
Kwang-Chow-Wau on the Lienchow 
profitable to her, pm spite of any meddling on 
the of other 
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peninsula. Great Britain was the only 
European Power that might have inter- 
vened; but she wanted Weihaiwei and 
extension of territory opposite to Hong 
Kong, and did not wish to become 
embroiled with Germany. No effective 
protest was, therefore, offered to Ger- 
many’s coup de main. 

The Kaiser, finding that his bold move 
had succeeded, made the most of the 
opportunity. He pressed China to 
lease, for a period of ninety-nine years, 
the bay up to the high-water mark, the 
islands situated in it, and the points of 
land stretching north and south of the 
harbor of Kiao-Chao, a tract 193 
square miles in area. He further 
stipulated that the Chinese Govern- 
ment should not take any step within 
a 31-mile zone from all points of the 
leased territory without first securing 
the sanction of the German Govern- 
ment; and demanded mining and rail- 
way concessions in the province of 
Shantung. This was known as the 
“‘sphere of influence.”’ The leased 
territory and the ‘‘sphere of influence”’ 
had a total area of 2,750 square miles, 
and possessed, in 1911, a population of 
about 84,000 persons. The Chinese 
acquiesced, and made all these con- 
cessions. 

In about ten years from the time 
when these events took place Japan 
settled her score with Russia. The 
treaty of peace between Japan and Rus- 
sia, signed at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, U. S. A., on September 5, 1905, 
made over to Japan the Liaotung 
peninsula, which, a decade earlier, 
China had been willing to cede to 
Japan had not Russia, in concert 
with Germany and France, inter- 
vened, and which, a year later, Russia 
had taken for herself. That instrument 
also recognized the Japanese para- 
mountcy of interest in Korea, which 
paved the way for Japan to annex that 
country a few years later. Russia 
ceded to Japan ‘“‘the southern part of 
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Saghalien Island as far north as the 50th 
degree of north latitude, together with 
the Island depending thereon.’’* 

The Russo-Japanese war, waged on 
land and sea, demonstrated to Russia 
that Nippon had reached such a stage 
of military and naval efficiency that it 
was not safe for any Power to trifle 
with her. It also showed that Russia 
had large reserves, that she could suffer 
defeat after defeat that would crush 
other nations and yet would rise almost 
unscathed to challenge the enemy’s 
right to claim victory. The result 
was that the two countries learned to 
respect each other, and to find a modus 
vivendi to settle conflicting interests, 
instead of permitting lack of modera- 
tion to lead them into fights. During 
recent years Russia and Japan have 
arrived at an understanding that de- 
limits their respective spheres of in- 
fluence in the Far East and enablesthem 
to be friends, and to co-operate with 
each other. 

These developments left Japan only 
one country to deal with. That land 
was Germany. The present War gave 
her the precise opportunity that she 
wanted to avenge her honor, and to 
humiliate the Kaiser, who, two decades 
before, had humbled her without any 
just cause. Before I refer briefly 
to the use that Japan has made of this 
opportune moment, I wish to allude 
to the growth of friendship between 
Japan and Britain. To do this it is 
necessary to return to the mid-nineties 
of the last century. 

When Germany, Russia, and France 
ranged themselves against Nippon, 
Britain refused to be drawn in and to be 
a party to preventing Japan from 
acquiring the Liaotung peninsula and 
its littoral. Britain refused to join 
these Powers in coercing Japan. Her 
action pleased the Japanese and laid 
the foundation for firm friendship 
between her and Japan. 

*Fifty Years of New Japan, Vol. II, p. 591. 
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In the years that followed, Japan 
seriously addressed herself to gaining 
‘full recognition” —a policy which she 
had been pursuing for many years, 
without achieving much success. I 
have not the space to summarize here 
the course that she followed, and to 
note the various stages of her progress 
in this direction. Count Okuma’s Fifty 
Years of New Japan and Mr. Porter’s 
The Full Recognition of Japan will pro- 
vide the details to those who are in- 
terested in them. It is sufficient for 
my purpose to say that Britain lent 
influential aid to Japan to enable her 
to realize her ambition, and in con- 
sequence the relations between the two 
countries became increasingly more 
cordial, and finally resulted in the sign- 
ing of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement 
for Alliance, concluded January 30, 
1902;* enlarged and revised in 1905, 
and renewed in 1911. That alliance 
was due to the sagacity, industry, and 
persistence of Count Hayashi, more 
than to any other Japanese statesman. 
Those who are interested in its history 
will find ample material in Mr. Pooley’s 
timely and lucid book, The Secret 
Memoirs of Count Tadasu Hayashi, 
G. C. V. O. 

This brief historical retrospect shows 
how the events of the last twenty years 
drove Japan to hate Germany, and 
induced her to make common cause 
with Britain and Russia. The out- 
break of hostilities between the Entente 
Powers and the Middle Empires, there- 
fore, found Japan ready to co-operate 
with the European Allies to humble the 
Kaiser. 

III. 

Inasmuch as Japan possessed a large 
and efficient army in addition to a 
powerful fleet, it fell to her lot to help 
Britain to capture the outpost that 
Germany had established in Asia. 


*D the course of these negotiations, it 
was considered likely that Germany might 
join the alliance: but that eventuality did not 
occur. 
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Nothing would have suited Japan’s 
purpose better, nor given her more 
pleasure, than this did. On August 
23, Japan declared war upon Germany. 
Exactly a month later, on September 
23, the combined British and Japanese 
forces drove back the enemy and occu- 
pied the high ground commanding the 
main line of defense at Tsingtau. On 
November 7; the Germans surrendered, 
the attacking forces taking 2,300 pris- 
oners. 

During the initial period of the War 
it fell largely to Japan’s lot to protect 
the British, Russian and French ship- 
ping in the Orient from the depredations 
of the enemy. The fleets of the other 
Allies could not, by themselves, perform 
the task. The warships that Britain 
had in Far-Eastern waters, even when 
supplemented by-the Australasian navy, 
did not present a formidable array; 
and in view of the work that the 
British fleet was called upon to do in 
European and American oceans and 
seas, it was not expedient to strengthen 
the Eastern squadron. The French 
navy was also needed in Europe. The 
Russian fleet was bottled up in the 
Baltic and the Black Sea. Japan had a 
large, powerful, and efficient navy lying 
idle in Eastern waters. She was, 
therefore, in an ideal position to under- 
take the task of policing the seas and 
oceans of the Orient. 

Nippon took up the task readily, 
enthusiastically. She performed it with 
a singleness of purpose and inflexibility 
of will that inspired terror in the heart 
of the enemy. Germany found it to 
her interest to refrain from making any 
serious attempt to interfere with com- 
merce in the Far East, lest she might 
invite punishment at the hands of the 
capable and brave Japanese ‘‘ Jackies.” 

The London Quarterly Review. 
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Nothing would have pleased the Kaiser 
quite so much as to play havoc with 
British shipping with the Far East, 
since such action would have been cal- 
culated to weaken British prestige in the 
Orient, an object dear to the Prussian 
heart: but the Japanese watch-dog 
made such an adventure too perilous 
for the Germans to attempt it. 

The Far Eastern nation, commanding, 
as it did, great facilities for the manu- 
facture of powerful guns, high-explosive 
shells, and other munitions of war, 
could render invaluable aid to the Allies, 
especially to Russia, which, being an 
agricultural country with a poorly 
developed industrial organization, ur- 
gently needed such assistance. Though 
authoritative statements are lacking, 
yet it is clear that Japan has been ren- 
dering services of this kind unstintingly. 

For some time a controversy has been 
going on in Japan as to whether or not 
the Japanese troops shall be sent over to 
Europe to fight the Germans. Public 
opinion is in favor of despatching a 
strong contingent. The Japanese ‘“Tom- 
mies’’ would welcome the opportunity 
to show their prowess on the battle- 
fields of Europe, as they have demon- 
strated it in Asia. It would be the 
irony of Fate if the hordes of the Kaiser, 
who is insanely prejudiced against 
“colored” people, should have to face 
the Japanese, in addition to fighting 
the Indians and the Senegalese. Japan 
has problems of her own which she 
must take into consideration in decid- 
ing this matter. One thing, however, 
is certain. Japan will not permit Ger- 
many to menace her Allies, nor once 
again to acquire influence in the Far 
East. She will exert herself to the ut- 
most, and will consider no sacrifice too 
great, to accomplish that purpose. 

St. Nihal Singh. 
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By Emity JENKINSON. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MIpnNIGcHT. 
‘‘Great-granny has been very gen- 
erous—for her,” said Lucy, as she bade 
“Joel good-night in the copse below the 
house. ‘Fancy her giving you a whole 
sovereign! Doesn’t it make you feel 
rich? I wish she’d give me one!” 

‘All in good time, Lucy, all in good 
time,” he replied, mimicking the old 
woman’s voice. 

“*She was sharp, wasn’t she, when we 
hinted we’d like to have some of her 
money to spend now? But you’re not 
as badly off as you say, eh, Joel?” 

“*I told you my luck was changing,” 
he answered somewhat irritably,. but 
he would not meet her eyes, for although 
it was too dark for them to see each 
other clearly, he fancied that she might 
be able to read his mind. 

“I’m so glad, Joel, and—and great- 
granny’s very old!’’ She was half 
afraid to utter words which implied a 
wish that she dared not express. 

“*She’ll be older still before she dies,” 
said he, then added as a second thought, 
“TI shouldn’t wonder if she buried us 
first. Death seems to forget the old 
folk sometimes, and to take the young 
instead.” 

Lucy turned away; tears rushed to her 
eyes; she forced them back. 

What was wrong with Joel tonight? 
She had not seen him for a week, and 
had been longing to hear him say that 
he had missed her desperately. But he 
seemed to be preoccupied and an- 
swered her inquiries after his health in 
an offhand manner; his bearing was 
no longer gay, but distant. Saying 
good-night she went back to Greystones. 

Joel let her go with the customary 
embrace, but she felt no warmth in it. 
She was hurt at his indifference, and 
paused, when she reached the garden, 


to compose her features before meeting 
the eyes of her great-grandmother, who 
believed that she was in the dairy 
turning cheeses. She thought of his 
handsome face and form, and then her 
resentment sank. She dared not lose 
him; she could not contemplate a quar- 
rel; if she entered the house now and 
shut the door upon her present feelings, 
she would be also shutting up sorrow in 
her heart. She wondered whether she 
were to blame: whether she had failed 
in sympathy and understanding. Per- 
haps she had been cold, and he was 
hurt as well as she. 

Lucy plucked a half-opened rose and 
returned, meaning to run after him if 
he had gone home. But he was still 
standing in their meeting place, hidden 
by the trees. 

“‘T couldn’t leave you so, Joel,’”’ she 
murmured, twining her fingers in his. 
“I shouldn’t sleep tonight if I thought 
you had any cause to be angry with me. 
Have I done aught amiss?” 

He put his arms round her, roused 
to a show of affection by her voice. 
He cared for her deeply, but there were 
times when he found her love exacting, 
when he could not reach the heights 
whereon she stood. The fault lay in 
himself. It lay in his heart, which 
was so weighted by anxiety, that he 
often had not the energy to climb up 
beside her. 

““Yes,”’ he said with a return to his 
usual manner, ‘‘you’ve done one thing 
amiss—you’ve grown so deucedly pretty 
that you’ve left me neither a calm heart 
nor a clear head to manage my worldly 
affairs.” 

Lucy laughed, and pinned the rose- 
bud into his coat, reassured at his 
words. She was happy again, happy 
as a flower drinking in the dew. The 
beck sang of tranquillity; the trees were 
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kindly souls, making a bower for him 
and her; the darkness was a soft green 
curtain shutting out the world and 
prying eyes. 

They lingered a while without 
speaking—she thinking only of him, 
he distracted by his own thoughts. 
Then she went away. 

He saw her go with a feeling of relief. 
Now he would have quietness in which 
to measure his intentions and under- 
stand himself. When the glimmer of 
her cotton frock had vanished up the 
path, he sat down to contemplation. 
He had not yet made up his mind what 
to do: he had deferred his decision—so 
he thought —until this moment, because 
he wished to face it squarely. He would 
not have his mind entrapped by some 
subtle move of the hand of chance. 
But he was only deceiving himself. In 
the silence of the copse, with the 
singing water to take the intensity off 
a silence which would have distracted 
him, he found that he had no decision 
to make. The contest had been fought 
in his innermost being by, manceuvres 
which he was barely aware of. It had 
gone on, as it were, under cover of a 
veil that he had drawn between his 
consciousness and his nature. 

Later on he walked back to Grey- 
stones. He still half-heartedly hoped 
that the door of the wool-barn would 
be barred, or that the dogs would 
announce his coming, and so make his 
projected planimpossible. But noonesaw 
him, the latch lifted lightly—Barbara 
had not yet locked up for the night. 

Waiting was tedious. His head swam 
with the heat, for he was obliged to 
hide himself under the fleeces: the 
blood sang in his ears, and throbbed at 
his wrists. Barbara passed with a 
candle, and shot to the bolts; darkness 
closed down. He flung off the cover- 
ings, and sank upon the wool-bales, 
nursing his chin. His heart began to 
beat like a hammer; he thought that 
someone would surely hear it. 
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The darkness danced. It was alive 
with threads of light wriggling past 
him into the corners of the barn. He 
began to wish that he had not come. 
To be sure he could unbolt the door, 
and slip away unseen and unheard. 
But then he would lose his chance. 
That which he really desired was some 
outside power to decide for him, either 
a voice audibly commanding, or a 
superhuman hand forcibly withholding 
him. But nothing of this kind hap- 
pened. The way was smoothed. It 
seemed as though the powers above 
man had planned the enterprise, and 
were egging him on to fulfil it. 

He wished that he had a light. The 
darkness was disconcerting with those 
wriggling streaks of fire. He heard the 
kitchen clock chiming the quarters and 
the half-hours, and when it struck 
twelve, he crept into the passage. He 
listened, but there was no sound within. 
Then he gently lifted the sneck and 
entered. : 

Mistress Lynn was just turning away 
from lighting a candle. She was sit- 
ting up in bed, and looked round at the 
sound. Their eyes met. 

For a moment they stared at each 
other—the man confused, the old 
woman astonished, a look whichswiftly 
turned to that expression of suspicion 
with which she had regarded him earlier 
in the evening. Then she clasped her 
hands on her lap, and leaned back 
against the pillows. 

‘*T’s pleased to see thee, Joel Hart,”’ 
she said. ‘Surely it’s sommat pres- 
sing that’s brought thee up to Grey- 
stones at this hour!’’ 

He did not reply; endeavored to meet 
her glance with one as lofty; failed mis- 
erably, and moved to the door, putting 
into his action a boldness which he did 
not feel. 

“Sit down, lad,” she said. ‘“‘Come 
in, Joel. Thee needn’t fear the old 
woman; she wunna bite.” 

Mistress Lynn smiled, but bitterly. 
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“T’m_ going,” he replied, ‘‘good- 
night.” E 

“Nay, nay, let’s have a crack, Joel. 
Shut the door.” 

Her voice held him. He glanced at 
her, but could make nothing of that 
grim, inscrutable face. He did not 
know what todo. If he went away he 
would still have to give an explanation 
of this untimely visit; it seemed better 
to stay and face the difficulty now; 
invent a likely motive—if he could. 

‘It’s late,” he said, ‘‘hadn’t we bet- 
ter wait for a more seasonable oppor- 
tunity to have a crack?’’ 

‘‘What didst say?” she asked, putting 
her hand behind her ear. ‘“‘I’s getting 
deaf, lad, breaking up, losing my sight, 
and my hearing, and my wits, too, it 
seems. I’s an old woman, Joel. How 
old art thou? Twenty-five! It’s good 
to be twenty-five! It’s a wise, pleasant 
age to be!’’ 

Her voice was growing scornful. 

‘‘An age for sowing wild oats, and 
gathering apples off other folks’ trees, 
eh? Haven’t you a word to say?” 
she continued. ‘‘Haven’t you a reason 
to give for coming to see me? Lost 
thy tongue, hasta? Well, well, I’s 
pleased and proud it’s me you’ve come 
to see; me, the great-grandmother, and 
not one of the lasses upstairs. Step 
hither to the bedside, lad, till I see thee 
better.” 

Unable to understand the old wom- 
an’s words, but hoping that his purpose 
might escape undetected, Joel did as 
she bade him, swaggering somewhat, 
and curtaining his real feelings with a 
smnile. 

She gripped him with her skinny 
hands. 

“‘Oh, thee’s a fine make of a man,” 
she said, her voice changing; ‘‘thee’s a 
man indeed, a handsome, pleasant- 
spoken young man and a virtuous one.” 

She shook him with her rising passion. 

“Didst think to find me asleep?” 
she asked. ‘‘Didst think to pluck the 
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bonny golden apples out o’ my hand? 
I never sleep, lad, leastways, not at 
night. And this night—wouldst like 
to know where I’ve been—eh?” 

She paused to give point to her words. 

“T’ve been with your grandfather. 
And you're blood of his blood and bone 
of his bone! Ah! he should have mar- 
ried me, though I was but a statesman’s 
lass, and not heiress to a fine house. 
I’d have given him children worthy of 
him—lads that would have held their 
heads high, and walked with honest 
folk, and just folk, and proud folk— 
too proud to soil their souls with their 
hands. It’s your lady grandmother 
that’s polluted you, Joel, so you can’t 
help it. Poor lad, poor lad—the spring 
was poisoned before you were born!’’ 

Her voice softened, and she looked at 
him more kindly. 

“You might have trusted me, Joel,” 
she said. ‘‘You should have been 
straight with me, asked in the name 
of your grandfather, I’d have listened 
for his sake.” 

He muttered something about her 
hard nature. 

“Hard!” she replied. “Aye, I’s 
hard, but iron melts. I’d have melted 
like a bit of beeswax, if you’d been 
strong and true and wise enough to 
come to me with a straight story. It’s 
them crooked ways of folk I can’t 
abide. Why didn’t you—eh?” 

She pushed him suddenly away. 

*“You’ve a bad heart, Joel, though 
you’ve the face of your grandfather, 
and he was the handsomest man in the 
dales. You’ve got his name too—Joel 
Hart! Joel Hart! A young lass once 
thought it was the sweetest music in the 
world! Shame on you, shame on you 
for bringing a stain on it!’ 

“It was stained before I got it,’”’ he 
replied; he was not one to take his 
deserts meekly. ‘“‘His own country 
shot him for a rebel!” 

‘*That’s an ill jibe,” she cried, shaking 
her clenched fist at him, then fell back 
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upon her pillows unable to continue, 
but glaring like a wounded wild thing. 

He felt that some apology, some 
explanation must be made. 

‘I’m sorry, Mistress Lynn,” he began 
“I never meant, I didn’t mean—’”’ 

“Well,” she gasped, “is that all; 
you didn’t mean—what?” 

He straightened himself, looked the 
old woman full in the face. He was not 
a thief; he had wandered from the 
straight path; but the crooked way was 
not to his liking; it abounded in pit- 
falls, so he forsook it. 

“TI own I’ve done wrong,” he said 
with manly sincerity. ‘‘I was mad. 
Life has made me mad. It has frus- 
trated all my hopes; it has put all its 
bad eggs into my basket. I lost my 
head in a weak moment. But that’s 
over now. I shall not stumble again. 
If you’ve any heart to understand a 
man, you'll let me go now and ask no 
more.” 

His appeal touched Mistress Lynn 
to the quick. She wiped her brow, and 
hid her trembling old mouth with the 
edge of the sheet. 

That ancient love which could not 
go out, though it might suffer an eclipse, 
began to shine again, and slowly illu- 
minated her features, likeaninnerlight. 
A cry that came from the soul had 
power to stir her. Deep called unto deep. 

The door opened and Barbara en- 
tered. She had heard the voices, and 
come down to learn the meaning of 
them. A shepherd’s plaid of black 
and white check was thrown over her 
shoulders, and her hair hung in a glis- 
tening mass. The clearness of her 
face was like the coming of moonlight 
out of clouds. She stood on the thres- 
hold, looking from Joel to the old 
woman, then closing the door, moved 
to the four-poster. 

“‘Dost need me, great-granny?” she 
asked. : 

Barbara’s sudden entrance into that 
intense atmosphere caused a change to 
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work among the elements, just as a 
wind rising on a sultry day may 
mean the coming of storm, or the 
freshening of the weather. 

Joel was not sure whether to be glad 
or sorry. He looked at her in awe as a 
benighted traveler might look at a 
snow peak, which the rising moon all 
at once revealed towering overhead. 
He felt himself to be little better than 
a clod of earth in her presence. 

To her great-grandmother Barbara’s 
coming was a relief. The old woman 
had received a blow, and however 
bravely she might hide the wound, she 
could not stanch its inward bleeding. 
For once she was glad to shift respon- 
sibility from her own to younger 
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“Sit thee down, Barbara,’ she said, 
“‘Joel’s in sore trouble, and he has 
come to me. Very right and proper 
of him! For wlio else should he come 
to but his grandfather’s old friend? 
Yet I don’t ken what to do. Tell thy 
tale, my lad, but tell no more than a 
young lass’s ears may hear.” 

She shot a warning look at him under 
her shaggy brows, and he understood 
that she meant to keep to herself the 
knowledge of his unworthy intentions. 
He thanked her by a grip of the hand, 
overwhelmed by the forbearance she 
showed, which was as unexpected as it 
was gracious in so masterful a soul. 
The meaning lay much deeper than he 
could probe. It ley in the foundations 
of her nature—foundations of good- 
ness and love, although nearly a 
hundred years of building had raised over 
them a superstructure, grim and nar- 
row. 

He told his story. It was a story of 
adverse circumstances acting upon a 
mind too indolent to do battle with 
them. Barbara listened with interest 
and sympathy. Her life upon the 
mountains, her isolation,—for her char- 
acter was little understood by those 
nearest and dearest to her—had made 
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her a student of other people. She 
read their reasons and acts with a 
clearness of vision unusual in one of 
little worldly experience. But ex- 
perience is not always knowledge. It 
was her own heart, with its possibilities 
for good and evil, her own nature, 
curbed on every side, that gave her 
insight into and understanding of life. 
Meditation had taught her to know 
herself, and so given her a key with 
which to open the secret doors of other 
souls. 
She read Joel’s mind. It lay before 
her like an open book. Written upon 
it was a tale of right desires and inten- 
tions, that had come to naught for lack 
of a will to guide them. He did not 
speak of his love for her sister, but she 
found it interwoven with the tale. 
She thought of Lucy as she had seen 
her but a little while ago, lying asleep, 
with her hair unbourid, and her white 
arms thrown over the quilt, as pure a 
soul as breathed. ‘Then she glanced at 
Joel, and recollected that the door of 
the wool-barn stood open, which she 
had shut before going to bed. Though 
she could not follow that clue through 
all its phases, she read enough to waken 
suspicions. This man, with the fine 
face and form, the dark, well-shapen 
eyes, but the irresolute mouth had won 
her sister’s affection. And what did 
he propose ‘to do with it? The pro- 
tecting instinct was strong in Barbara; 
it rose up like that of a lioness to stand 
between its young one and danger. 
Though she was only a year older than 
Lucy, in power to endure she was as a 
beech tree to the wind-flower at its foot. 
She pitied Joel, she had a warm 
place in her heart for him; she had 
seen him do many a kind action; his 
generosity and improvidence had largely 
added to his present desperate condi- 
tion; but her sympathy was tempered 
with severity. There is no severity 
colder and more relentless than that of 
the young. 
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“You must go away, Joel,’’ she said, 
for she knew that there was not any 
hope for him unless he could cut himself 
adrift from his companions—those 
young men who wasted their substance 
with riotous living. 

“‘Go away?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, away, abroad, out into the 
world, where chances and plenty wait 
for men, great chances. Life will lie 
before you there, Joel, and you can 
make it something better than you’ve 
made it here.” 

“‘Away!’’ he repeated in astonish- 
ment. Was this girl proposing to set- 
tle his plans for him? He glanced at 
her haughtily. He had never thought 


‘of going away, and he would not 


think of it now, unless something good 
appeared to be in store. Hitherto his 
world had been bounded by Forest 
Hall and Lucy Lynn, and that which 
lay beyond was uncolored by his 
imagination. He did not desire a wider 
sphere of action. 

“You’ve got your feet in a bog, 
Joel,” continued Barbara, “and you'll 
go down till your soo’red in it, unless 
you walk another way. Great-granny, 
give him money and send him abroad— 
to America—where the bulls and rams’ 
go, and men make their fortunes—”’ 
she paused for a moment, then fixed 
her large blue eyes full upon his face— 
‘‘and get strength to feed themselves 
on.” 

The old woman nodded her head. 
The idea pleased her. For his grand- 
father’s sake she would do this thing, 
would part with some of her money, 
and give Joel a chance of making an 
honorable future for himself. Then he 
could come back, pay his debts, and 
live in a manner fitting the master of 
Forest Hall. 

Joel looked at the faces of the two 
women confronting him. Their like- 
ness to each other just now-was marked. 
But upon the face of the great-grand- 
mother he saw the ghost of a smile—a 
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sad one it is true—but Barbara, young 
and glorious in her strength, was as 
inexorable as a judge. His heart sank. 
These two women held his future in 
their hands. He was forced to recog- 
nize as much. From no one else could 
he get help save from them, and they 
would bestow it as they thought fit. 
If he refused to accept it, then he must 
go and—drown. 

They were like priestesses, demand- 
ing a sacrifice if he would be saved. 
On the fells above High Fold rose a 
circle of upright stones surrounding a 
huge slab, which popular tradition said 
was a Druid’s altar. Barbara and her 
aged kinswoman might be a reincar- 
nation of that dark faith which de- 
manded blood, human blood to appease 
its gods. He had sinned, they asked 
for his life as a recompense: and they 
meant to have it. If he went away, 
cut himself off from Forest Hall, Lucy 
and his friends, it would be like tearing 
out his heart. 

“You must go, Joel,” said Barbara. 

Must he? He thought of the great 
roads of the world leading into the 
Unknown. He thought of them with 
distaste. He did not want adventure: 
he wanted money. He felt no thrill at 
the idea of fighting his way up to suc- 
cess; he was a gentleman, and all that 
he desired was the means to live as such. 
If he went it would be because he had 
no other hope. 

That which he had before wished was 
now coming to pass. By the irony of 
fate he was being forced in a direction 
which he had no inclination to travel. 
He thought of Lucy sleeping in the room 
over the rafters—of her dusky hair, red 
lips, closed eyes—eyes so bright that 
he had often called them his guiding 
stars; must he leave them, leave all 
those charms that belonged to him, 
which she gave him freely and without 
stint? 3 

‘“‘T’ll go,”’ he said suddenly, ‘‘I’ll, go, 
but I’ll take Lucy with me.” 
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‘“*‘Lucy’ll stay where she is,’’ replied 
the old woman sharply. 

Barbara strode forward, with a steady 
fire burning in her eyes, and an august 
lift of her head. She laid a firm hand 
on the young man’s shoulder and made 
him look at her. 

‘*Joel Hart,” she said, ‘‘is your love a 
true love?’’ 

‘Before God, it is,’’ he said solemnly. 

‘*And you seek her happiness?” 

‘*Above everything.” 

‘* Above your own, Joel?” 

He did not answer for a moment. 
Barbara’s glance, which never turned 
away from a sight until it had revealed 
all that she wanted to see, held him in 
a kind of mesmerism. Then he dropped 
his eyes; he could not lie in her face. 

“T meant her no harm, I meant no 
wrong,” he said bitterly. ‘‘But she’s 
all I’ve got in the world to love me.”’ 

He would like to have spoken openly 
about his feelings, of his sense of Lucy’s 
goodness and purity, of his readiness to 
die for her, of the glow she had shed 
upon his cold life. But he was tongue- 
tied, for Barbara had stripped his heart 
naked, and his own eyes condemned it. 

He longed to get away from this 
stern judge. There seemed to be 
nothing more left for him to do but go 
away. 

**You’re both very kind,’ he said 
hoarsely. ‘‘You mustn’t be hurt that 
I can’t thank you as I ought tonight. 
Perhaps I shall some day. I see it’s 
better that I should leave the dale; 
for Lucy’s sake, if not for mine. She’s 
safe for me, Barbara. I'll leave her 
free, and never ask for word or token 
unless I can marry her.” 

Barbara unbarred the door, and he 
passed out. It was a clear night, the 
summer stars were shining but faintly 
as the dawn was not far off. 

The girl was deeply moved. She 
could not know, it is true, that by forcing 
Joel to act in this way she was setting 
the seal to the tragedy of her own life. 
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But she realized that the man was 
suffering, and that his sacrifice was a 
sacrifice indeed. ‘Tears filled her eyes. 

‘*Joel,”” she whispered, ‘‘this is your 
chance; hold fast to it, set your feet 
firm.” 

The night air cooled the heated brow 
of the man, and the dusk was a welcome 
curtain to his feelings. As he looked at 
Barbara, before going down the path 
to the gate, it seemed to him that her 
face was no longer that of the inex- 
orable judge, but the face of a saint. 
He had been on the point of hating her 
—he would have hated her had his 
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passion not been spent, and left him 
too exhausted to feel any more. Now 
he again realized the greatness of her 
heart. He knew that come what 
might come to Barbara Lynn—the 
thorny crown and the roughest road— 
she would walk with just such an ex- 
pression in her eyes as she had now. 
Her look met his and poured into him 
the fresh spirit of the mountains. He 
felt lifted up and renewed at the center 
of his being. 

‘*Heaven help me, Barbara,’ he said, 
standing bare-headed, ‘“‘some day I'll 
come back for Lucy.” 


(To be continued.) 





RUHLEBEN. 


We have heard here in England of 
the Hymn of Cheerfulness that the 
men sing at Ruhleben, the prisoners’ 
camp, by Berlin, where some 5,000— 
British or of British nationality—have 
been interned now these nine months. 
To the writer, who was once an inmate 
of that camp, the Hymn is not the least 
impressive monument of the spirit of 
our people. It is not too easy to be 
happy in Ruhleben, but the men are in 
splendid heart. 

Imagine an enclosure, a rough oblong 
in shape, some three-quarters of a mile 
from west to east, and 400 yards on the 
average from north to south; half of it 
comprising the yards and stables at- 
tached to the trotting courseat Spandau, 
half the grand stands, the tea house, 
and the walks and lawns adjacent; 
the whole flanked on the south by high 
walls, a public road, and a railway 
embankment; on the north by fences 
and gates and the huge circle of the 
course, with other stands and buildings 
showing at intervals along its rim— 
these are the quarters of the 5,000. 
Up and down those yards and walks 
they play and dawdle from morning 


until evening, fighting monotony. Of 
late, as I have read, the race-course 
has been given them for games during 
certain hours of the day, and that is an 
alleviation; but even at that the hours 
must often be a burden, and the 
thoughts of home and freedom have 
time to rankle. Here and there the 
conditions of life may be milder in the 
camp than they were in my time, in last 
November; but the picture that I pro- 
pose to paint must be, in all essentials, 
and as far as it goes, as true now as it 
would have been then. I would ask 
my readers to bear in mind, however, 
that this is not a report upon the camp, 
nor an attempt to cast the balance 
between the merits and demerits of its 
management. For many reasons it is 
hardly wise for those who have been 
released from it to be quite free with 
their verdicts in the press, instead of 
waiting for the day when all the camps 
shall be broken up. There are more 
things in Ruhleben than I shall touch 
upon, both of the brighter and the 
shadier complexion. 

It is known that, before the general 
arrest of British civilians in Germany 
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on November 6, a few unfortunates 
were interned on one suspicion or 
another in these same quarters by the 


race-course; they were old stagers and | 


a little prison-worn when we arrived. 
Besides which, most of the stables had 
been converted and put to use for 
Russian prisoners, and we succeeded 
at first to all their inconveniences. It 
is not now necessary to describe at 
length the barracks that were thus 
made out of stable-blocks, since most 
people in England have read of them. 
The lucky ones among us were those to 
whom it fell to live on the ground floor, 
where the horse-boxes on either side of a 
wide central passage were fitted up 
with four, and afterwards with six, 
beds and with chairs and tables and 
shelves, and formed little mess-rooms 
for their inmates. These quarters were 


warmer, roomier, lighter, and more 
private than those in the haylofts up- 
stairs, in which, during the first days of 
the internment, we were abnominably 


crowded. The 
first days was very slight, probably, 
compared with the wet mud life in a 
trench in Flanders; but it will take a 
long time before I forget the night on 
which, as one of 250 men arrested in 
Hamburg, and after a foodless twelve 
hours in a shunting and ambling train, 
I was marched into Ruhleben, dis- 
appointed of supper, and sent up to my 
loft, where each man tried to sleep 
wherever he could find room on a 
sprinkling of straw, and I, alas! right 
on the threshold, with a man’s legs 
across mine, and:all the chinks in the 
door to cool me with the night wind. 
By day the men sat or shuffled in their 
dirty boots in the straw, or ate their 
soup in it, and mud and gravy began to 
infest us. No move was made at this 
time to let us sort ourselves according 
to congeniality, as has been done in 
other camps, and not everyone was 
joyful with his neighbor. In addition, 
the weather was dark, damp, and cold; 
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and the food was black bread and cof- 
fee or the famous midday soup, of which 
also no more need be said. In fine, one 
felt that, if life could be supported for a 
week, the tether of endurance would be 
at a stretch. Happily, the next few 
days brought us relief. Our numbers 
were thinned to about half; we were 
served with sacks, into which the straw 
was stuffed for beds; and order was 
introduced into our manner of living. 
The loft was still a low and dark place, 
with little windows just above the floor, 
cold and draughty, and yet full of foul 
air. A spindle of a hot-water pipe, 
running across the middle of the room, 
was heated at seven in the evening and 
became cold again at midnight, unless 
there was no fuel for the engines and no 
heating at all. But, on the whole, there 
was nothing in our condition that 
amounted to hardship—nothing, at 
any rate, for healthy men. The food 
was poor in quality but—in Novem- 
ber—fairly plentiful. A big loaf of 
black bread was served to each man 
every other day, and I always had to 
throw a good half of mine into the dust- 
bin before fetching the new one. (This 
waste of bread went on, indeed, in all 
the military establishments in Ger- 
many, so that the reservists helped their 
families out of rations.) And whoever 
had the luck to be possessed of pocket 
money might do very well at the can- 
teens, where the ham, sausage, eggs, 
white bread, biscuits, white rolls, mar- 
malade, cheese, hot coffee, and hot 
tea were good and cheap. If a man 
was short of clothing he might get it by 
post; he might even get a bed or a car- 
pet. There was a camp library, and 
no embargo on books; there was also a 
daily post, and an exhaustless choice of 
company. I repeat that I am not 
giving Ruhleben a testimonial; but all 
these were solid comforts. If you take 
the case of the poor, the friendless, and 
the ill-clothed among us, and especially 
the case of the ailing, the conditions 
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were far less tolerable; these men had 
real bodily distress to contend with— 
cold and poor food; and perhaps a third 
of the camp, including a large con- 
tingent of seamen, whom the war had 
caught in German harbors, would be- 
long to one or other of these categories. 
But the others, who had money to 
spend and woolens on their backs, 
might in a happy moment regard the 
camp life as a rest cure, carried out under 
very annoying restrictions, and damn- 
ably prolonged. In a happy moment; 
for, after all, the indefinite prospect, 
the wearing power of all the make- 
shifts and privations, and the sense of 
outrage, of being bound hand and foot 
must needs tell by little and little. 
Qualms of weariness and longing must 
needs come; but you would never know 
it from the breezy demeanor of the 
camp. 

A few memories of my short intern- 
ment from November 8 to 27, 1914, 
when I was released on grounds of 
health, may be worth recording. I 
never think of Ruhleben without a 
vision of columns of men, of all cos- 
tumes, ages, sizes, and types, marching 
more or less four deep, with a German 
sergeant somewhere about them, and 
cans or pudding-bowls in their hands. 
The two kitchens were at the far end 
of the camp; and for some two hours 
at each meal-time—for some six hours a 
day—one or more of these columns were 
on the march between these kitchens 
and their barracks, where the food was 
taken. I can see such a column filing 
by the Kommandantur through the 
gate between the stable compound and 
the enclosure. There stands a Ger- 
man officer of high rank, an elderly 
man with a kindly face. Each of the 
prisoners raises his cap in passing, and 
the salute is courteously returned. It is 
the Camp Commander, and I notice 
that he is pleased. For him, who had 
this courtesy in him, who gave it and 
evoked it, the prisoners had a special 
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regard. And on the whole and in 
general our relations with authority 
were good-humored, at any rate on our 
side, and were in many ways eased by 
the institution of the ‘‘captains,” men 
chosen from among ourselves to mediate 
between us and the Command. We 
were not allowed to speak directly to 
an officer, but the captains spoke for 
us; and, in consequence, the sergeants 
and private soldiers attached to the 
barracks to run the routine of the day 
were the only ones among our warders 
with whom we came into close contact. 
They were Landsturm men, of any age 
between thirty and forty-five, mostly of 
the farmer class, a heavy sort of men in 
every respect. They did their work in 
an incisive, burly, stentorian fashion, 
seldom ill-naturedly, and never (so 
far as I could learn) with roughness— 
the thunder of the Prussian sergeant 
without his bolt. I have heard them 
nasty, but I have oftener heard them 
jest; considering the manners of their 
kind, they were, on the whole, com- 
mendable. The most frequent form of 
punishment was a day or more of soli- 
tary confinement with a plank bed and 
bread and water. Discipline is a great 
art and a test of men, especially such 
discipline as was here required. My 
impression is that it was generally well 
administered; but the antagonisms be- 
tween the British and the German 
minds were bound to arise over it, and 
did arise. Every modern German be- 
lieves in his heart that a man’s opinions 
are as amenable to the sergeant as his 
movements on parade; and there was a 
manifest intention to use the adminis- 
trative machinery in order to sear our 
consciences with the German view of the 
concentration camps in England and of 
the superior humanity at Ruhleben. 
Thus it was dangerous to vent a com- 
plaint in the post. One of us who wrote, 
‘‘Send me some stores, for the rations 
here are intolerable,” was tried for the 
offense, and let off with a warning. 
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“You have the face to complain of 
what you get,” they said, ‘“‘while the 
camps in England are simply a scandal’’ 
—einfach ein Skandal—with a shrill 
stress on the eloquent last syllable. 
And one day they put up on the notice 
board in the center of the yard a whole 
sheaf of extracts from German or Ger- 
man-American papers containing dis- 
tressful accounts of starving and ver- 
minous prisoners in England and of 
the callousness of the English warders. 
One of us, who had chanced to cut out a 
number of extracts, also from the Ger- 
man press, in which the conditions in 
England were admitted to be good, and 
even appeared to be much better than 
ours, made bold to pin these apologies 
beside the incriminations. He was 
made to’ take them down at once. 
The next day, whether in consequence 
of this incident (as was thought) or 
merely as a piece of tit-for-tat against 
the supposed practices in England, the 
sale of all newspapers in camp was 
stopped, and our utter lack of news 
became an intense annoyance. I men- 
tion these attempts at dosing our souls 
without anger, for it is not surprising 
that the Germans should do to others 
what they are always doing to them- 
selves. Indeed, when I consider the 
influences that played upon the men 
who had to deal with us—the delirious 
vengefulness of the whole German peo- 
ple—I wonder that we were treated, in 
the disciplinary or in any other respect, 
so well. There was a_ widespread 
demand among all classes that we should 
be made to suffer. After leaving the 
camp I heard—at second-hand cer- 
tainly—of an illuminative incident that 
occurred at Christmas. A lady, walk- 
ing along the road past the camp, and 
seeing a number of plum-puddings 
(whether rations or privately ordered 
I do not know) being carried in in 
baskets, fell into a patriotic fit. She 
rushed in, made for an officer, and 
screamed at him that such indulgences 
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to Englishmen were simply outrageous. 
Whoever thinks that the public feeling 
cannot have been‘as bad as this should 
see the German Press of the last days of 
October or the first of November, say 
the Hamburger Fremdenblatt. German 
journalism has seldom dipped lower 
in the seale of childish savagery. 
Every kind of man seemed to be in 
camp. One saw with surprise how 
many of the British of all classes earn 
their livelihood in the country—jockeys 
and trainers, golf and tennis profes- 
sionals, foremen and workmen from 
factories, seamen and ships’ stewards. 
I have already mentioned that the har- 
bors were full of British ships when war 
broke out; their officers and crews after 
lying in hulks at Hamburg, were now 
interned here. There were many mer- 
chants and business men, some in a big 
way; artists and musicians from the 
schools and centers of art; and the first 
fruits of the holiday traffic from Eng- 
land, which had just arrived on August 
4, and.in which the most conspicuous 
elements were undergraduates, public 
schoolmasters, and invalids for the 
Spas. Probably our largest section 
was that of the teachers of English 
resident in Germany, whether attached 
to the Universities or in private prac- 
tice. Every one of us must often 
have reflected how ‘‘Necessity ac- 
quaints a man with strange bed-fel- 
lows.”” Next me, in my loft, lay a 
man who had been brought over years 
before to be coachman to a German 
millionaire; after his master’s death 
he had driven a cab in Hamburg, mar- 
ried a German wife, and brought up a 
German-speaking son, who was also 
with us. Next him was a steward of 
an Atlantic liner, whose business it had 
been in better times to wait at the mil- 
lionaires’ table, so that he never dined 
but on their remains of caviar and 
champagne; he did not like Ruhleben. 
Somewhere else in the room an estate 
agent from the north of England rigs up 
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ingenious comforts in his corner, and 
takes his fate with canny complacence; 
or a Canadian trapper discourses on 
ice-floes or snow-blindness, on American 
saw-mills or the salmon in the Fraser 
River, or some theme like that. A 
musician of European distinction was 
quartered with us one night. Finally, 
some dozen Germans—Germans by 
blood and speech, but British in law— 
were of our number: among them an 
electrical engineer, a horse dealer, and 
a few clerks. A good quarter of the 
camp was of this class of ‘British sub- 
jects’’—men who had used their legal 
nationality to escape from serving in 
the army of their proper fatherland, and 
now reaped the consequences. They 
were not in an enviable situation and 
were manifestly dejected. Not that 
the majority in camp were unfriendly; 
indeed, some of the Germans used to 
air their minds incontinently without 
upsetting the humorous tolerance of 
their fellow-prisoners. I remember on 


one rainy morning the usual vast file 
of men waiting before the windows of 
the canteen in the little morass in front 
of that establishment, and only one 
loud voice breaking the glum silence of 
their discomfort: ‘“‘ England haben wir 


diese Schweineret zu verdanken. Wem 
sonst?” (No translation will render 
the hue of the sentence, but it meant 
that our ‘‘filthy existence’”’ was due to 
England, and to no one else.) Very 
few, if any, of these men were English 
in sympathy; many of them could 
speak only their own language, so that 
all orders and public notices were issued 
in the two languages at once. There 
was much discussion in the press and 
in private throughout Germany on the 
treatment they should receive: Should 
they be interned or not? if interned, 
should they be privileged or not? 
In fact they. were treated in exactly the 
same way as we, and for them the dis- 
taste of Ruhleben was all the keener 
for the greater hope of liberation that 
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cheated them. There was cruel dis- 
tress during the winter, at any rate in 
Berlin, among their wives and families, 
who had no claim to relief in Germany, 
and were either loth or unable to seek 
it in England. 

The behavior of the prisoners towards 
each other was kind and friendly. Not 
only were we a medley of people passing 
the time together, so that good-humor 
was a common advantage and a com- © 
mon need and the only business of the 
day. More than this, we all had one 
care at heart—the War; and very 
many of us had suffered by it, beside - 
the inconvenience of the internment, a 
total upset of our lives. Businesses 
were ruined; hundreds who had been 
working for Germans in one way or 
another were turned adrift; all the 
English teachers at the Prussian, and I 
believe all at the non-Prussian, Univer- 
sities were removed from the posts 
which some had filled for years and had 
regarded as life employments. What 
sort of a home will Germany be to such 
of these men as remain there after the 
War? A distressful one at the very 
best. Many mén to whom she had 
become a foster-mother, who had been 
grafted in her for years, will now return 
to England as to astrange place. Many 
more, to whom their German years were 
never anything but exile, will welcome 
joyously the change that gives them 
their own country again. To very 
many in either case, and especially to 
the older men, the future is full of un- 
certainty. A cloud of private anxieties 
hangs over Ruhleben to this moment, 
joining, as I believe, with the other 
influences that mellow tempers. In 
some respects the camp was like a 
school, with its oddities and its leaders 
(in my time they were being found out), 
its gossip about its masters, its extra- 
ordinary rumors, and its law-breaking. 
If you didn’t look out, somebody 
bagged your towel. I have seen a man 
whose name is known in every German 
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University, a man gray in years and 
honors, stalking with the air of an 
underground conspiracy, and with a 
jug held in concealment beneath his 
coat, to fetch hot water for tea from 
where he ought not. Football and 
other games were played hard and all 
day, as far as the confined spaces al- 
lowed; and every night there was a 
concert in the grand stand with really 
good singing at times. Music was our 
strong point; the barracks gave their 
own concerts and vied with each other; 
and at Christmas the united talent of the 
camp performed the Messiah to ad- 
miration. In other respects the place 
was like a town; for every man who had 
a trade could ply it and set up shop. 
In a few days there were tailors, bar- 
bers, bootmakers in practice, and a host 
of bootblacks to whom the mud was a 
friend. Later, as I have heard, the 
dentists also were allowed to import 
their tools and get to work. Here and 
there you might see advertisements 
posted up, as for instance, ‘‘ Young man 
desires to act as valet to fellow prisoner 
for moderate wages,” or ‘‘ Prisoner will 
fetch and buy for other prisoners for a 
small commission.”” When all is said, 
however, the camp was most like what 
it is—a gaol. Most of us were past 
football and rounders; we just walked 
and talked, and watched for omens 
of release, and bamboozled ourselves 
with rumor; and the price of any solid 
news was above rubies. 

But as for the evils of Ruhleben, 
Memory, the pleasant liar, is inclined 
to hold them light. Sensible enough 
in reality, they become in retrospect 
only a foil to brighter things. And as 
always happens in any stirring ex- 
perience, the mind is left with a jum- 
ble of impressions, some humanly 
significant, some merely odd or vivid.— 
Somewhere in the yards of the camp a 
face, flushed as a schoolboy’s, flashes 
past me with, ‘“‘They’ve got the Em- 
den.’’—I am driven in an omnibus with 
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six other prisoners to the docks at 
Hamburg, and we pull up by a railway 
track, where a train is standing loaded 
with men. We fall to disputing if the 
men are English, and to settle it one of 
my companions leans from the window 
and vociferates, ‘‘ Are we downhearted?”’ 
There is a roar from the train.—I 
am one of a big crowd before the gate of 
Ruhleben, and the sentry is parleying, 
the gate ajar, with some one outside. 
It is a prisoner’s wife, who wishes to 
speak to her husband, but may not. A 
man outside shouts that he will lift 
the baby that the husband may see it 
over the wall. In a minute the baby 
emerges; a cheer ascends.—We are 
massed in columns eight deep, silent, 
with bared heads, while the body of a 
seaman, who has died in hospital, is 
carried by to burial. Over in England 
he has left a wife and five children.—A 
footballer tumbles into a pool of liquid 
mud, and resumes the game with a 
dripping coat; whereupon one of the 
spectators, who hails indisputably from 
Lancashire, marches up to him with an 
attitude of murderous menace and with 
awful language, bidding him take the 
coat off, or the mud will soak in. The 
footballer, without a word, hands the 
garment to the ferocious man, and the 
ferocious man walks up and down for 
some twenty minutes, waving it in the 
air to dry. My countrymen are extra- 
ordinary people.—Thus the memories 
tumble out in the way they are stored. 
The pleasantest and, I hope, longest 
belong to the chapter of comradeship. 
It was the opportunity of a lifetime for 
making friends. To many men who 
had been islanded in Germany from 
the beginning of the War, it was a vast 
refreshment to see Englishmen again, 
and to hold firmer to the faith that the 
War was not lost; for the German 
papers could not lie so hard to none 
effect. There were services on Sundays 
in the grand stand, conducted by lay 
prisoners, the British chaplain in Berlin 
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not being allowed into the camp during 
the first weeks of the internment; 
simple services, and very impressive. 
Finally, I will record an incident that 
happened a day or two after our arrival. 
An American lady was permitted to 
visit the place, and not only to look 
into some of the arrangements, but to 
speak to the prisoners. She asked a 
man in my hearing if he were content 
with his food and lodging. To this he 
gave no answer, but he said, as far as 
I ean recollect his words: ‘‘Madame, 
whatever you write, don’t write that we 
blame England for this. The Germans 
say they will let us go if the English 
Government will release its prisoners 
over there; and the Government won’t, 
and we are content. We will not be 
released, if it would be awkward for the 
War Office at home.’”’ And that was 
the common sentiment of the camp. 
Coming to Ruhleben I had the same 
feeling-as has always possessed me after 
crossing from Germany to England of 
being among kinder and more com- 
radely men, among men whose way of 
thinking is more open and direct and on 
all human questions more humane. 
But the sudden and fresh contact gives 
an edge in the mind to a certain smack 
of truth, along with the absurdity, in the 
German view of us. That view was 
expounded to me one day by a friend of 
mine among the German prisoners, a 
student of English literature and Eng- 
lish affairs, and I give it as nearly as I 
can in his words. ‘‘I have been 
watching your people here,’ he said, 
“and I believe more than ever that we 
shall win. Did you read of our infan- 
try charging in Flanders with ‘Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland uber alles,’ and 
did you read of your infantry charging 
us with ‘Here we are, here we are 
again’? . . . This is quite illustra- 
tive; you are wanting in depth. You 
prate of the justice of your cause, and 
yet you do not go into the War, like our 
people, religiously and devoutly, for 


. 


you haven’t that in you. If you had, 
there would be no strikes against the 
common good and there would be 
national service. Lord Curzon says 
he hopes the Bengal Lancers will ride 
into Berlin. Does he not blush for 
the disgrace of paying Indians to fight 
your battles, and does he not know 
that all failing Empires have done the 
like? You have come to think that 
you can shirk your duty and enjoy its 
rewards. And in other ways besides 
you are neglecting the things on which 
the world is built. Look at the men 
here. Are they as tidy as our men, as 
ingenious in the details of life, or as 
well taught? Should you say they had 
been as well nursed in childhood andas 
well fed in youth? There is an Eng- 
lishman in my loft, a railway clerk, 
and he does not know where Copen- 
hagen is. You say we are fighting the 
War by science and machinery, but 
that you are better man for man. 
Didn’t the Dervishes in the Sudan say 
that of you? I listen to your fellows 
talking, and they are amazingly flip- 
pant and juvenile; they have no Kul- 
tur.* Do you suppose all this will not 
tell, not only in the War, but in the 
secular struggle between us? You 
still have your righteousness, I believe. 
Well, you remember that line in Pope, 
‘He had his jest, but they had his 
estate.’ Some day or other you will 
have your righteousness, but your 
estate will be ours.” Time is about to 
show whether that riper humanity 
which we know and love in England is 
equal to the needs of the hour and 
convertible to military force. Does it 
amount not only to kindly judgments 
and manners, but to a capacity for such 
devotion as will purge away our in- 
efficiencies as by fire? Does it imply 
the ‘‘depth” that my German friend 
cannot see in us? Are our moral pro- 
fessions in the War mere cant, as the 


é *This word means, in most cases, “informa- 
on. 
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Germans say, or are we ready to pay 
the fee when we pray God to judge our 
cause? Surely we are, and surely our 
people have paid heavily already. And 
yet there is no disloyalty in asking the 
question; for who will say that we are 
giving to the War at the present hour 
as much as we might, or as much as our 
enemies have given? 

As soon as the camp was started, 
petitions for release on one ground or 
another began to pour in to the Com- 
mand. I heard that they received no 
fewer than 1,500 of these documents. 
The first man to be let go, or nearly the 
first, owed his luck to an intercessory 
telegram from the Crown Prince. 
After a few days certain high officers 
in the Army, whose racing establish- 
ments were spoiling by neglect, obtained 
the release of a number of jockeys 
and trainers, to the lively scandal of the 
public. Several other men had been 
let out before my turn came on Novem- 
ber 27. My plea had been a danger of 
blindness, and a record of ten years’ 
service to the State as a teacher of 
English. So on the afternoon of that 
day I took leave of my friends at the 
gate, and my pass carried me through 
the double ring of sentries outside the 
camp to the station. That evening in 
the Kommandantur in Berlin I met 
two more liberated prisoners; they had 
been foremen at some agricultural 
implements works at Magdeburg, and 
were described by their employers as 
indispensable. Two days later another 
Ruhlebener accosted me in the street. 
Some years before, be said, he had 
come into possession by an extra- 
ordinary chance of the German naval 
plans for the defense of the north coast, 
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and had returned them to the Ger- © 
man Admiralty; his release from the 
camp was the reward of his honesty. 
The British colony in Berlin had 
almost dwindled to a few women, 
mostly wives or mothers of the interned 
and afew boysand old men They were 
suffering, so far as I could learn, not 
More annoyance than was to be ex- 
pected in the circumstances. More- 
over, between the capital of the Empire 
and several other places, Hamburg 
for instance, there is a difference in 
temper. Berlin since the beginning of 
the War has been more demonstrative, 
more exuberant and light-hearted, and 
a shade more tolerant of the enemy. 
Hamburg, with its long lines of soli- 
tary wharves and silent cranes, has 
entered the conflict with a quiet and 
deadly hate; and though I never 
heard that the English in the gates 
had any actual wrongs to bemoan, the 
air is milder for them in Berlin. There 
is a certain cafe, for instance, outside 
the English Church, where for a quar- 
ter of a century, the congregation has 
been wont.to partake of rolls and coffee . 
between the services on Sunday morn- 
ings; and to this very day the remnant 
of the congregation repair thither (for 
the church, being American as well as 
English, is still open) and use their own 
tongue, no man forbidding them; which 
would be, I suppose, a sheer impos- 
sibility in any other town. Six weeks 
after my release I sped westwards in 
the train past the walls of Ruhleben, 
that loomed obscurely in a pall of fog, 
with a strangely vivid feeling which I 
once heard described by another lib- 
erated prisoner. ‘‘I feel a brute,” he 
said, ‘‘to have left them.” 
A. M. D. Hughes. 





DICKENS AND SOME 


I. 
I was tempted to call this article 


“The School of Dickens,”’ but, of course, 
Lrvinea Aas, Vou. I, No. 27. 


MODERN AUTHORS. 


there is no such thing, never was and 
never will be. At the most one can 
say that ever since Dickens’s own 
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day there have always been certain 
authors who owed more to Dickens 
than others. All modern English nov- 
elists owe something to him, though, 
perhaps, there are those among them 
who might dispute that. Mr. Edwin 
Pugh, however, in the pages of The 
Dickensian has convincingly demon- 
strated their universal debt to the great 
Victorian, and years ago, the late 
Christie Murray said much the same 
thing in vigorous and impassioned 
terms. The fact is that for so many 
years Dickens dominated the world of 
fiction and so permeated English thought 
with his humor, his outlook, his charac- 
ters, and methods generally, that the 
modern novelist could hardly escape his 
influence altogether if he would. Suf- 
fice it that for our present purpose the 
Dickens influence may be held -to be a 
fairly negligible quality with the ma- 
jority. Itis at the others of our day, or 
rather a bare few of the best known, that 
I would glance here, considering them 
primarily in their relation to the great 
Charles. 

Of course, in Dickens’s own day there 
was a good deal of frank imitation of 
him. It was only natural that his own 
“‘young men” should echo his style, 
and ape his humor; perhaps they could 
searcely avoid doing so. Even the 
descriptive reporters of those days 
hardly escaped the influence, and how 
many small novelists desperately at- 
tempted to model themselves upon him 
in a vain striving for a tithe of his 
popularity is beyond me to say. Oddly 
enough, this sort of thing ended by 
begetting a spurious hope. There may 
be said to be a natural law that a highly 
successful career in any walk of life is 
never exactly repeated by another, yet 
this very obvious truth seems to have 
been lost sight of by those who should 
have known better. For years in 
journalistic and literary circles a sort 
of wild belief obtained in ‘‘The Coming 
There were favorites of 
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Dickens.” 
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course for the position. But the late 
B. L. Farjeon was held by the most to be 
the man. Alas, where are the works of 
Farjeon now? In searching I have 
found only one of them among seven- 
penny reprints. 

Nobody believes that nonsense now. 
There is no ‘‘Coming Dickens’’; or if 
there is he will be so different from the 
old Dickens that we shall not recognize 
him when he comes. But there are, 
and always will be, pleasant writers 
with Dickensy traits. Dickens had to 
exist, if for no other reason than that 
succeeding writers could be Dickensy. 
For with those who really have some- 
thing of Dickens in them his works 
serve as a magic touchstone to bring 
out their kindred qualities. 

Among these Dickensy modern writ- 
ers we may include one not long de- 
parted—Mr. Tom Gallon; for the reason 
that perhaps he was more directly 
associated with Dickens in many 
minds than anyone else we have. 
Newspaper editors in want of serials 
smiled upon his name. I am not sure 
whether at one time he was not regarded 
by them as a sort of successor to Farjeon 
in the ‘‘Coming Dickens” race. But 
really he was wildly lacking for the part. 
He wrote well and easily, with an 
agreeable style, dipping his pen un- 
stintingly in sentiment, and he was 
frequently quite charming. But he 
had no genius, no real creative ability, 
was not in the least brilliant, and cer- 
tainly had no pretense to Dickens’s 
sense of humor. The book he made 
his name with, ‘‘Tatterley,’’ was un- 
doubtedly that rare thing a genuine 
‘‘winner”’; intensely human it certainly 
was, but one could only grant it 
originality by being entirely oblivious 
to the existence of Scrooge and The 
Christmas Carol. 

In another of his books one remembers 
meeting Caleb Plummer and Mr. 
Carker, of course in other names and 
guises. I do not say it is not pleasant 
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to meet old friends, but there you are! 
It would be unfair to Mr. Gallon, how- 
ever, to intimate that all his Dickens 
quality was of the imitative kind. Far 
from it. Some of his novels were 
genuinely good in parts, and his short 
stories frequently excellent. 

In Mr. Pett Ridge we have a Dickensy 
writer of more striking talent and 
originality; one, too, who has prac- 
tically succeeded in making his name a 
household word. He is lucky in that 
name I think. It strikes a note; ab- 
solutely the one wanted. Something 
of what ‘‘Boz’’ was at the start to 
Dickens, ‘‘Pett Ridge’? remains to 
Pett Ridge. His advent was inevitable. 
There was bound to rise a writer follow- 
ing at a distance in the wake of Dickens, 
yet of sufficiently original stamp to 
present the assimilated influence entirely 
in tune with a new age. Style and out- 
look are all his own; modernist he is 
to the last word. While Dickens imi- 
tators of the Gallon type were still 
steeped in mid-Victorianism, Mr. Ridge 
at one jump landed himself on the off- 
side. None the less it is Dickens who 
sways him. 

Like Dickens, he is, above all, a 
novelist of London. London, however, 
is so big a word that in both authors 
large patches of it receive but scanty 
attention. Dickens, for instance, dealt 
very little with the West End; Regent 
Street and Piccadilly are hardly men- 
tioned in his works; when he would 
locate a house in the fashionable quarter 
as in Mr. Dombey’s case, the district 
became nebulous; it no longer rejoiced 
his heart to point an exact finger. His 
world may be said to center round 
Holborn, Chancery Lane, and the City; 
radiating, of course, however, to out- 
lying districts. It is these outlying dis- 
tricts that Mr. Ridge has made pecu- 
liarly his own. In the hinterland of 
Camden Town, the ‘‘back blocks’’ of 
Islington, and the wild bush that lies 
“east of Aldgate’’ he is most at home. 
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Perhaps even more than Dickens, Mr. 
Ridge has discovered a certain sense of 
comfortableness if not absolute coziness 
in London. Something of what hearth 
and home stand for in the older writer 
Mr. Ridge has the genial air of diffusing 
over the metropolis in general. Mere 
commonplace names like Edgware Road, 
Tube Station, Lisson Grove, The 
Angel, York and Albany, Finsbury 
Park come to warm one in his pages 
by the mere pleasant intimacy of repe- 
tition. Perhaps modern modes of tran- 
sit have helped him to this; the place 
may be said to have grown in upon 
itself since the days when Mr. Pickwick 
gazed from his Goswell Street window 
with the daring eye of an explorer. It 
is essentially the commonplace, the red 
brick ‘‘set’’ of the old harlequinade 
over which Mr. Ridge has made his 
harlequin waves of enchantment; he 
has left the quaintness of London, the 
old inns and hostelries, and musty cham- 
bers entirely to Dickens. 

The whole note of Mr. Ridge’s art is 
informality. He has a genial way of 
taking his world as it comes, and not 
bothering much about introductions. 
It must be said, however, that with all 
his geniality there remains a somewhat 
subacid flavor in his characterization. 
The humor largely consists of playful 
badinage exchanged; badinage, how- 
ever, that frequently but ill conceals 
utterances that are sharp and cutting 
like stones in snowballs. It is a world 
of one verbally scoring off another, of 
counting ‘‘one to me.” It seems to be 
the Cockney phase uppermost in Mr. 
Ridge’s mind. But comparing him 
with Dickens it helps to place him, I 
think. One sees him what he remains 
in essence, for all his long list of novels, 
a clever writer of Cockney sketches. 
He rarely falls back to take a good look 
at his characters after the manner of 
Dickens, perhaps because he has the 
too alert air of being always at their 
elbows. It is as if he would deem it 
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impolite to stare or remotely suggest 
they were oddities. His way is to 
present everybody at his or her own 
angle withcut the faintest suggestion 
that it may possibly be an acute angle. 
The salient quality of this art—and 
this is where he sharply differs from 
Dickens—is to throw the whole onus 
of discovery on the reader. - 
Underlying Mr. Ridge’s methods is, 
I think, a certain reaction, perhaps sub- 
conscious, against the novelist who has 
swayed him. Not reaction against 
sentiment exactly, for nobody can do a 
touch of sentiment better than he, nor 
reaction against plot as such, but 
reaction against pronounced sentiment, 


reaction against anything remotely 


suggestive of footlights and heavy 
drama. In short, Mr. Ridge, while 
giving tribute in the general attitude of 
his mind to the great Victorian novelist, 
is bent on embodying a Cockney mod- 
ernity exactly as he knows it, and can 
best delineate it. 

I would describe Mr. W. W. Jacobs 
as rather of literary descent from 
Dickens than as directly under his in- 
fluence. Given a certain likeness to the 
great novelist in some respects, it is only 
asharp unlikeness in others that seems to 
allow a writer to make much of a name. 
Mr. Jacobs is Dickensy in more than 
one, but mainly in the possession of a 
native sense of humor, which is both 
broad and rich. Save in certain stories 
of the weird, every page in Mr. Jacobs 
is meant to make you laugh, every plain 
bit of description is written on the edgeof 
fun. He is more intentionally funny 
than any English story writer since 
Dickens, but the whole art of him— 
and here the difference comes in—is 
to present his fun mainly in theguiseof 
the unintentional. He is the man who 
tells excruciatingly funny tales with a 
preternaturally’ grave visage. I am 
not sure that the great success of this 
form of humor does not mirror some 
over-refinement in the artistic conscious- 
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ness of today. Simple pathos intensely 
wrought, simple humor fraught with 
instant laughter for its own sake, the 
honest unashamed qualities that helped 
to make Dickens what he was, seem 
too strong meat for many modern diges- 
tions. Writers who would woo success 
today may achieve pathos, but they 
must do it from round the corner as it 
were. The same with humor. A writer 
must not appear too much as if he 
meant to be funny. He must season 
his dish with pretense; he must contrive 
as Mr. Jacobs does to be funny as if by 
accident. 

One might point out, however, that 
this very form of humor restricts the 
author to a much narrower canvas than 
was the wont with Dickens. The 
whole force of Mr. Jacobs’s talent is 
brought to bear on finding the particular 
sort of plots and characters to fit his 
brand of fun. Theoretically, there is 
the world at large to choose from, prac- 
tically, however, not so. Though in 
effect, Mr. Jacobs’s characters are all 
comical figures, they areat thesame time 
—bar a few love-sick couples—slightly 
unworthy figures; they have to be. 
Schemers they are, practical jokers, 
plotters, fortune-hunters, artful dodgers, 
humbugs, philanderers, fools, bibbers 
of pints and perverters of truth. A 
tang of salt in the air, like charity is 
supposed to cover a multitude of pec- 
cadillos. Immoral they are not, but 
non-moral in the working out of their 
imbroglios they show themselves in a 
high degree. In their lower-class way 
they have all that hardness and sparkle 
that distinguish a set of characters from 
a comedy by Congreve. 

II. 

It may seem mistaken to count Mr. 
H. G. Wells among those who derive 
from Dickens. He does s0, it is true, 
only in a limited degree. Perhaps it 
would be nearer the mark to say that 
he touches Dickens at certain points 
rather than he is under Dickens’s in- 
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fluence. Like the older novelist he is 
aufondareformer. Thereis something 
of the prophet about him; a mantle 
enwraps him. More than any other 
author of the day he holds a position 
somewhat analogous to that of Dickens 
in the past. What he has to say over- 
laps the bounds of fiction, and a slightly 
pontifical air has grown on him of 
being always there to consult on im- 
portant points. Chiefly, one thinks, 
he and Dickens may be said to meet on 
the common ground of sociology, with 
the difference that Mr. Wells’s sociology 
is that of the head, while Dickens’s 
was more that of the heart. Ina way, 
however, Mr. Wells’s sociology may be 
said to supplement and carry on the 
Dickens reforms. They and it to- 
gether, and a whole ferment of modern 


ideas superadded, have brought him 


to live in a special sense on the verge of 
the future, and he is continually send- 
ing keen and challenging glances into 
the night. Heis, as it were, straining at 
a leash to pierce the darkness. 

There is a certain remote echo of 
Dickens in Mr. Wells, however, when 
it comes to characters, not heroes and 
heroines, whom he handles with a bold 
free sex sense unknown among the 
older novelists, but the others who fill 
out the individual tales. Mr. Wells 
has an uncommon eye and ear for 
oddities, but they are not, as in Dickens, 
the inborn oddities of eccentrics, rather 
are they the surface oddities of quite 
ordinary and everyday figures. The 
point of view, however, from which 
Mr. Wells regards his characters is 
fresh, and entirely his own. It is a 
cold, critical, detached point of view, 
cloaking satire. One fancies him sitting 
in the car of his own Time Machine and 
hovering outside the earth, before he 
returns to Mars, or Jupiter, or the 
Moon to tell them of the strange creat- 
ures he has seen. ‘Strange creatures”’ 
exactly sums up Mr. Wells’s attitude 
towards them. They might be in a 
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sort of Zoo. He is very keen on get- 
ting down their shibboleths and trite 
phrases (trite phrases with him rather 
take the place of Dickens’s inspired 
catch-words). He is very keen on 
exact phonetic renderings of their 
jargon. Their cries, and grunts, and 
explosive utterances must be all ac- 
curately given, much as if they were an 
alien species he has just discovered. 
Always he is the scientific observer. 
‘‘Uncle Herbert was a less distinguished 
figure, and just a little reminiscent of the 
small attached husbands one finds 
among the lower crustacea.’’ Lower 
crustacea! That is Mr. Wells all over. 
Just as I would describe Dickens as 
giving us a wonderful gallery of theatri- 
eal ‘‘ parts,’ rather than pulsing human 
beings, so I would describe Mr. Wells 
as giving us ‘‘cases,” or say, rather, a 
collection of ‘“‘specimens.”’ Mr. Wells 
really does not draw characters, he 
dockets them. 

This very attitude of mind rather 
shuts him off from the universal appeal 
of Dickens. In vain are his occasional 
nice touches of sentiment, in vain his 
entirely well regulated flashes of humor. 
The novel point of view, while piquant 
and refreshing to the cultured reader, 
must be wholly antipathetic to the 
common man, who, above all, likes a 
degree of breezy atmosphere with a 
character. Mr. Wells as a scientist 
with a soul for the truth of labels 
exhibiting his characters is brutally 
stark you see. Now the people of 
Dickens are all a bit like Marley’s 
Ghost; they carry their own atmos- 
phere about with them. One and all 
they are weighted with the novelist’s 
own appreciation of their being, and as > 
their stories make headway, his readers’ 
gathering appreciation too, is engen- 
dered thereby. They all bear the Hall- 
mark of Approval. You can almost 
hear Dickens’s public applauding them. 
Dickens coula afford to be exuberant 
in his fun, and to let Toots or Cuttle, 
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say, have the run of his stage, for he 
was safe in the knowledge that they 
were prime favorites. If their names 
were on bills, they would have large 
type as a matter of course. Now, Mr. 
Wells’s crowd are all small type people. 
They are hampered with nothing but a 
slight touch of disdain for their pitiable 
Lilliputian quality as earth creatures. 

Among those who own affinity with 
Dickens one must certainly give high 
place to Mr. E. Temple Thurston, 
though such affinity is a thing to be 
vaguely felt in his pages, rather than 
actively realized. One cannot put one’s 
finger on any passage in him and say 
this or that is a piece of Dickens. He 
is not a humorist after the Dickens 
style; not even a remote echo of that 
novelist’s general type of fun is to be 
found in him. But in the playfully 
fantastic side of Dickens there is a 
likeness, though perhaps the likeness to 
Sterne is even more marked. This is 
best seen perhaps in a singularly charm- 
ing novel. ‘‘The Greatest Wish in the 
World.” An odd thing about this 
author, however, is that he is given to 
varying his style. One of his books— 
perhaps the most brilliant thing he has 
done—seems to one written entirely in 
the manner of Meredith. What we 
may call his plain bread-and-butter 
style is best seen in his ‘‘ Richard Fur- 
long’’ trilogy, probably the most in- 
tensely interesting story he has told. 
Perhaps the affinity to Dickens is felt 
most in a certain aroma of sentiment 
that clings a thought too pungently 
about much of his work. It does not 
strike one as quite the honest, straight- 
forward, and manly sentiment of 
Dickens; sometimes it seems rather a 
languorous sentiment. Still, any senti- 
ment at all in these prosaic times is 
something to be thankful for. Mr. 
Thurston is certainly a writer of great 
ability. 

It may be asked whether among the 
numerous writers of today there is no 
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lady whose name may be included in 
our list. It must be owned that until 
recently none such had crossed one’s 
line of vision. Many ladies, of course, 
write pleasantly and humorously, but 
their Dickensesque qualities are not, as 
a rule, sufficiently pronounced for this 
classification. The exception—a _ bril- 
liant one—is Peggy Webling, whose 
“Edgar Chirrup” may be cordially 
recommended to all who would care to 
read a clever novel, which, fresh and 
original as it mostly is, yet manages to 
bring Dickens to mind practically in 
every chapter. Mainly, it is in her 
instinct for the presentation of ‘‘charac- 
ter’ that the lady recalls the great 
novelist, particularly as it shows in 
her small-part people: she has quite a 
Dickens-like power of touching off dis- 
tinct creations in half a dozen lines or 
less of dialogue or description. For 
the rest, readers will find a touring 
company putting them in mind of 
Crummles’s, and a New York boarding- 
house recalling chapters in Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, not to speak of an old curiosity 
shop: mere coincidences, however, these; 
one “‘suspicions,’’ as her boarding-house 
keeper says, that Peggy Webling has 
been on the stage, and, also in New 
York. It must be confessed there 
seems some imitation in regard to the 
villain, an oily rogue named ‘Mr. 
Beulah,” he being rather obviously 
modeled on Uriah Heep, not as to 
personal characteristics, which are all his 
own, but as to the part he plays in the 
story, and the snaky effect he has on 
the reader. The sentiment of the 
closing chapters approaches most closely 
the Dickens manner. It is exactly 
as Dickens did it. One could really 


believe he wrote these pages himself. 
III. 

There are quite a number of other 
authors who ought to be brought into 
our category, but exigencies of space 
will allow me to do no more than men- 
tion some of them by name. 


Arthur 
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Morrison, Edwin Pugh, Jerome K. 
Jerome, J. S. Fletcher, Jeffrey Farnol, 
F. Anstey, Ian Hay, Neil Lyons, 
Irving Bacheller, to name a few that 
come to mind, not forgetting Sir Francis 
Burnand and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
whose works may be said to belong to the 
past. 

And, of course, there is William de 
Morgan, undoubtedly the nearest ap- 
proach to Dickens of them all, both in 
general likeness and measure of real 
greatness. True, he is not everybody’s 
reading, for diffuse he is and long- 
winded to a degree, but his leisureli- 
ness is that of a master; it is an essential 
part of his genius. If he is not quite a 
literary giant, clear it is, at least, he 
ranks among the six-footers. Perhaps 
he would ivom larger in the general 
gaze if he had ever bothered to put boots 
on and stride before the world. But 
he has not. He shuffled into literature 
in a pair of old slippers, and he keeps on 
shuffling. 

Playful rather than humorous is this 
author, but exuberantly so; it is in 
exuberance more than anything that he 
reminds us of Dickens. That and his 
pathos. As regards the latter he is not, 
one thinks, so intense as Dickens, not 
so personally swayed by the emotion he 
calls up, readier to suggest it delicately 
perhaps than to call it up at all. How- 
ever that may be, I know nothing in 
our fiction of today more haunting and 
truly pathetic than the story of the 
eccentric artist Verrinder in ‘‘Alice- 
for-Short,” or the life and death of poor, 
heroic Jim Coupland, the blind beggar, 
in “It Never Can Happen Again.” 

Whatever influence of Dickens there 
is on Mr. de Morgan has not come down 
to him as is the case of most of the others; 
he has gone back naturally, uncon- 
sciously, to it, because the brightness 
of Dickens was like that of a sun in the 
Early Victorian sky under. which he 
was reared, warming the world up to a 
humorous, tender pitch for him. Al- 
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though essentially a modern, he seems 
to have no eyes or ears for any other 
than those classic traditions of the novel 
that obtained when that sun was at its 
zenith. He is somewhat, like‘ his own 
Old Jane in ‘“‘ Alice-for-Short,’’ who by 
an operation achieves consciousness of 
her surroundings after a lapse of no 
less than sixty years of unconsciousness 
of them; and though it is eventually 
borne in on her intelligence that she is 
not still living in the year,of sixty years 
before, practically succeeds in ignoring 
the present in the fond reality of the 
past. For her Dickens and Thackeray 
never existed, and it is news to her that 
Mr. Scott, the poet, whom she so 
much admires, has written a novel. So 
one might fancy that for William de 
Morgan modern writers are foolish 
whimsies of the brain to be positively 
ignored by any sensible person, and that 
dear, delightful Boz has a new work 
coming out called Master Humphrey’s 
Clock, which one must save up one’s 
pennies to buy. For in all externals 
Mr. de Morgan is obstinately, incor- 
rigibly Early Victorian. 

At the outset of this article we intro- 
duced the name of B. L. Farjeon, and 
though he scarcely comes into thescope 
of it, having died in 1903, as perhaps 
the most striking link between these 
modern Dickensy writers and Dickens 
himself, a word on him may not be out 
of place. Though he commenced as an 
author casually in New Zealand with a 
tale of Australian life, ‘“‘Grif,”’ a sub- 
ject remote from Dickens, he was none 
the less a devoted disciple of that master, 
to whom he ventured to dedicate a 
second work, ‘‘Shadows on the Snow.” 
This brought him an appreciative letter 
from the great novelist. Just fancy it! 
A young practically unknown writer 
in that far, new country and a letter 
coming out to him across all that ‘‘mort 
of water’—to quote Mr. Peggotty— 
from the great Charles Dickens himself. 
Small wonder the young fellow felt the 
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call home, threw up his New Zealand 
prospects, came to London and devoted 
himself henceforth to literary art alone. 
This was in 1868. For the next thirty- 
five years he steadily turned out fiction, 
making a special feature at one time of 

Dickensy Christmas tales, such as 
The Dickensian. 
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“‘Blade o’ Grass’ and ‘“‘Bread and 
Cheese and Kisses,” to name two of 
them. Ah me! what would not some 
of these writers have given for an ap- 
preciative letter from Dickens at the 
start of their careers! 

Willoughby Matchett. 
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This is a story of events which hap- 
pened in Canada, and in the city of 
London, Ont. They concern the doings 
of a man and a girl who fell in love with 
each other, and who thought that a very 
unusual circumstance, and who met 
each other ‘‘unexpectedly,’”’ and were 
astonished; and who wrote verses about 
their feelings, and said (and never meant 


it for a moment) that they intended to- 


put these at the back of the fire, and 
forgot to do so, and read them aloud 
(in the later stages of the love affair); 
and who dreamed of each other (or 
said they did whether they had done so 
or not), and who got fonder of each other 
every day. It was, in fact, one of those 
ordinary love affairs which the chief 
actors therein always believe to be an 
entirely new event, and happening for 
the first time in the history of the world. 
And the only unusual thing about it 
was that the man had been in prison 
and was trying to forget the fact, and 
that the girl knew all about it and 
never said a word. 

The man had been to Western Canada 
in the days of his early and somewhat 
riotous youth, and he had played the 
fool pretty badly when he got there, and 
would probably have come through this 
phase in a perfectly satisfactory man- 
ner, and have lived a godly, righteous 
and sober life ever afterwards, and for- 
gotten all about the days of his foolish- 
ness, had it not been that one fine day, 
or, to put the matter more exactly, one 
very black night, he and some kindred 


spirits got into a much worse row than 
usual, and the row involved revolver 
shots, and was concerned also with 
whisky «nd cards and other things 
which riotous youth had best leave alone 
until it can approach them with judg- 
ment and discretion. And it ended in 
youth getting a sentence of six weeks’ 
imprisonment pronounced upon him 
without the option of a fine, because 
money was found in the wrong man’s 
pocket, and no one could give a very 
clear account of anything, and this 
particular youth who had gone to the 
West did not bear a spotless character. 

He served his time in New West- 
minster Penitentiary, Vancouver, B.C., 
and he served it under the name of 
Jack Johnson, which was the only 
pseudonym he could think of at the 
moment, and when he came out of 
prison he saw what an unmitigated fool 
he had been, and dropped the title of 
Jack Johnson—which was always a 
misfit, for the boy was incomparably 
slender, and his face was pale. Having 
got his discharge he worked his way in 
quite a sober fashion to Eastern Canada, 
and began to work ‘in an unostentatious 
way in London, Ont. He had had his 
lesson, and was all the better for it. 
But just because, at the bottom of his 
heart, he was a thorough good fellow, 
he was deadly ashamed of the Van- 
couver incident, and never intended as 
long as he lived to say anything about 
it. (In those days, it should beremarked 
he had made up his mind that he 
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would never fall in love and never 
marry.) The six weeks in the peni- 
tentiary at New Westminster had made 
a big black patch in his life, and he 
never liked looking at it or thinking 
about it. But it remained like a 
shadow, which seemed to follow him 
even when the sun was in mid-heaven, 
and the one consolation of his life was 
that no one knew anything about it. 

As a matter of fact several people 
knew, and one of them—an English 
cousin in whom was no manner of guile, 
and who looked upon the whole inci- 
dent as rather a lark—told the girl with 
whom the youth was in love. The 
youth’s name, when he ceased to be 
Jack Johnson and went back to the one 
which his godfathers and godmothers 
had given him at his baptism, was Nat 
Hastings, and the girl’s was Rose, and 
the third principal character in the 
story was a sneak called Matthew 
Sparkes. No one else need concern us 
very much. Matthew was a smug 
youth -who told lies and never got into 
trouble, and he will appear in these 
pages oftener than we quite want him 
to do, for he made things very uncom- 
fortable for a young man whom we 
greatly liked, in spite of his faults, and 
who earried about a burden with him 
for many years of his life, and might 
just as well have told the lady of his 
choice all about it. For, while he 
thought he was keeping his secret as 
close as the grave, he was telling it to 
her quite plainly and loudly with every 
day that he lived, and she was longing 
for him to speak openly about it and 
take her into his confidence, and be 
consoled and comforted. But, being a 
wise woman, she waited and held her 
tongue. 

She knew quite well that boys who 
go West are very often in circumstances 
which make getting into trouble re- 
markably easy. They go to practically 
a new country, and one where the air is 
intoxicating. Everything is possible, 
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and public opinion to them is not a 
matter of great moment. Home is a 
long way off, spirits are high, good 
fellows detest mugs, and only a certain 
wholesome-mindedness keeps many 
boys. out of mischief. But Nat had 
gone to the devil quickly and pretty 
successfully, and, although he had 
buried his past out of sight and could 
not bear to rake it up again, and al- 
though he contrasted his present life 
with what had gone before it almost as 
an old man looking back at the follies 
of youth is able to contrast it, he had an 
agonizing thought constantly with him 
that he had been a criminal, and had 
slept in a cell. He did not consider this 
a lark; he had suffered far too deeply 
to call it by so contemptuous a name, 
but he wished to goodness he could 
forget all about it, and, being an 
honest youth, he wished to goodness 
that people would not now think so well 
of him. 

For Nat Hastings had prospered. 
He had prospered extraordinarily, and 
was universally respected, and this 
used to hurt him horribly. He was 
always trying to repudiate his character 
for steadiness and for being truthful 
and honorable. His very humility 
made him conspicuous in a country 
where humility is rare, and the respect 
in which he was held increased in direct 
measure to the humble opinion he had 
of himself. Everyone liked him, and 
everyone trusted him. With the first 
job that he got, an instance of extreme 
scrupulosity branded him forever as an 
honest man. A man intent on “‘graft’’ 
had tried to ‘“‘get at’’ the youth, and 
had failed to do so, and this so much 
astonished the gentleman in question 
that he actually chaffed Nat’s em- 
ployer about the strait-laced young 
fellow he had at the office, and told 
quite openly the story of the bribe he — 
had offered, of which he was not in the 
smallest degree ashamed, and of its 
refusal. 
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“I suppose,” he said, “this is some 
Sunday-school boy you have got hold 
of with his head filled with high-falu- 
tin’ ideas!”’ 

Mr. Landells, of the well-known firm 
of Landells & Mercer, Solicitors, heard 
of the incident, which seemed a trifling 
one to all concerned, and thought he 
would like to have Nat in his office. 
He began to make inquiries about the 
young man, and found that the answers 
which they evoked were all eminently 
unsatisfactory, and he told Mrs. Lan- 
dells all that he had heard. She 
delighted him (as she had a habit of 
doing) by agreeing heartily with his 
only half-formulated scheme, and said 
at once, ‘‘Give him a chance: just think 
if it had been Fred.”’ 

From the time the decision was made, 
and Mr. Hastings took up his position 
on the office stool, until the present 
day, his employers had had little or no 
fault to find with him. He was steady 
and industrious as well as honest, and 
he was so little self-assertive that he 
soon began to be a power in the office 
of Landells & Mercer. Before long he 
came to reap rewards. And he rose 
first to a place of trust, and then to one 
of intimate confidence with the senior 
partner. While other boys were still 
in a subordinate position, he was gaining 
an ‘“‘interest’’ in the well-known legal 
house, and people began to envy the 
lucky girl who should marry him. 
Socially he was as great a success as 
he was in his work. He belonged to the 
Country Club, and to all the other 
good clubs in the place: he played ten- 
nis in beautiful big gardens belonging to 
rich people on Saturday afternoons, and 
he had been asked to become a prom- 
inent member of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and had 
astonished everyone, and _ pleased 
them also, by saying modestly that 
he did fot feel he was good 
enough, and must decline the 
post. : 
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There were those who said his humil- 
ity was overdone. And that is a thing 
which is hardly ever said of anyone; 
still, his unworthiness seemed to be a 
matter of genuine conviction on the 
young man’s part, and he stuck to his 
decision in spite of everything that 
was said to him. 

The girl he loved was crying in- 
wardly all this time, and wishing she 
could comfort him, but he hardened his 
heart, and made up his mind definitely 
that he would not propose to her. 

This, as a fact, is not a matter on 
which men exercise much prerogative. 
There came a day in autumn when there 
was a picnic in the maple woods, and the 
man and the girl were left severely to 
each other. They were not chaffed as 
they might have been, because it was 
known that the girl came from the Old 
Country, and it was feared she might 
be dignified. But no one would have 
anything to do with them during the 
whole afternoon, and later on, through 
no fault of their own, they very nat- 
urally got lost. Rose was sufficiently 
independent not to bother her head 
very much about a chaperon, but she 
did wonder where the rest of the party 
had gone, and when evening fell, and 
she and herloverfound themselvesalone, 
she experienced a great deal of bliss and 
satisfaction in being taken care of by 
him, and this so upset all the poor 
young man’s calculations that he did 
what every other lover would have 
done, and begged to take care of the 
beautiful Rose now and forever after- 
wards. 

‘*As for taking care of me,’’ thought 
Rose with a smile—‘‘poor darling 
fellow! I want to take care of him!” 

They plighted their troth to each 
other on the mutual understanding of 
taking care and guarding and cherishing 
and loving and understanding forever 
and ever—Amen. And while Rose 
waited to hear all about her dear boy’s 
lurid past in Vancouver not one word 











of confession came. She could hardly 
say to him, even in the most intimate 
moment, ‘‘You have been in prison, 
haven’t you?”’ And Hastings found it 
quite impossible even to mention the 
horrid word, so they rejoined the picnic 
patty (which, after all, was not so dif- 
ficult to find as they had imagined)!), 
and this time they were met by smiles, 
and were sent home in a little carriage 
together, and even, it has been reported, 
had an old shoe slyly tied to one of the 
wheels of the conveyance. 

In the days that followed Nat told 
himself many times that he ought to 
make a clean b east of everything, and 
just confess what sort of fellow he was. 
But Rose was an orphan with a widowed 
mother belonging to her, also she sang 
lovely old songs which touched his poor 
heart, and she looked like an angel when 
she did so. She was good through and 
through, and he became so responsive 
to tender influences that he could not 
bear to hurt her by speaking of any- 
thing of which he was ashamed. All of 
which things made it excessively dif- 
ficult for a man of the criminal class, as 
the unhappy young fellow called him- 
self, to explain anything to her. Had 
there been a man in the party he be- 
lieved he might have told him every- 
thing: if the girl had had a father he 
would certainly have spoken. As it 
was, he put his confession off indefinitely. 

Now here is where Matthew the 
Sneak comes in. Matthew had been in 
Vancouver once, on a trip which was 
paid for by his mother, and was in- 
tended to improve his mind and to 
make him capable of talking afterwards 
of Canada’s rapid development. While 
he was there he collected a great deal of 
valuable information and asked end- 
less questions, and once he visited a 
Court of Law where a young man 
called Jack Johnson was tried for being 
in a row, and was condemned to six 
weeks’ imprisonment. The affair made 
no sensation at all; the young man was 
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a stranger, and hardly anyone even 
knew him by sight. But Matthew had 
a marvelous memory for faces, and 
when he saw Nat years afterwards in 
London, Ont., he recognized him, and 
said nothing, because he was not a 
creature of impulse, and he believed that 
all knowledge has a certain value if it is 
used at exactly the right time. He 
was not needlessly vindictive, and 
might, in other circumstances, have 
allowed Mr. Hastings to continue his 
reformed existence without any inter- 
ference from himself; but Matthew was 
in love with Rose, and had more than 
once thought of proposing to her him- 
self, and had only lacked courage to do 
so. He liked her better than any other 
girl he knew, and he did not intend that 
any man with an undesirable past should 
have her. He said this to himself 
several times, and meant it. But his 
methods of frustrating his rival were 
not quite those of a white man. Mat- 
thew, as a matter of fact, was popularly 
supposed to have Indian blood in him; 
but if that were so, it would seem that 
it was merély the Indians’ cunning he 
had inherited, and not their finer quali- 
ties. He began to lay traps for Hast- 
ings, who had no recollection of ever 
having met him before, and he used to 
ask him in public whether he had ever 
been in Vancouver, and how he liked it, 
and if by any chance he knew the great 
Lumber Mills just below New West- 
minster. He never put the matter 
more straightforwardly than that— 
he could not have been straight if he 
had tried—but he knew the view that 
convicts can get of the river and the 
Lumber Mills, and it pleased him to 
watch his victim flush and stammer when 
replying to his simple questions. 
Nat was living a life that was half 
torture and half bliss. The more he 


knew the most adorable girl in the world, 
the more he loved her; and the more he 
knew her, the more he found out how 
she was, 


good and, how well-con- 
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nected. She had relations at home 
with high-sounding names, who began 
to write letters of congratulation. She 
had come out to Canada when her 
mother married a second time, and 
very shortly afterwards her stepfather, 
who was rich and highly respected in 
London, Ont., died, and she and her 
mother decided to remain on for a year 
in the comfortable house, with its charm- 
ing garden, which he had prepared for 
them. Rose loved the naming of the 
place, with its Thames and West- 
minster and Piccadilly, and she loved 
the old town with its broad tree-shad- 
owed streets and pretty houses, and the 
air of peace about it. She told the 
young man all about the places at home 
which the names in London, Ont., 
recalled, and of the great city which 
the young Canadian must one day see 
for himself. 

Also they went for walks and drives 
together, and the prosperous Nat had a 
brand new motor car now, in which 


they used to go for spins in the country. 
Days were like minutes, and they were 
so much fuller of bliss than of anxiety 
that they left no room for retrospect, 
and the fond youth became like any 
other happy lover, and was so happy 
that he hardly seemed to know what he 


was about. He used to steer his motor 
car in a serpentine manner, and did 
ridiculous absent-minded things, and 
he never felt a sane person until he 
was in the company of his beloved, 
and even then he was not quite sure 
about his sanity, but only knew that he 
had got home after some stormy voyag- 
ing, and all was well. 

The only trouble that he was aware 
of was that various uncles and friends 
of his English bride wrote to her, and 
said that the wedding must take place 
in the Old Country, and, as far as he 
could gather, it must take place from 
various large country houses and castles, 
all of which claimed Rose as their 


special property. 
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The trouble of which he was not 
aware took the form of a young man 
with narrow eyes and high cheek-bones, 
who had begun, as stealthily as any old 
trapper, to stalk his prey; and of this 
his prey was supremely unconscious. 
Nat Hastings was an open-minded 
youth, except in one respect, and it 
would not only have been impossible 
for him to hit a man from behind, but 
he never even dreamed that this might 
be done to himself. Yet all the time 
Matthew was stalking him warily and 
stealthily, and watching him. 

What added to the complication of 
affairs was that Rose was watching him. 
She had never trusted Matthew, and 
never liked him. She was one of those 
women, who have an infinite capacity 
for taking care of people. She took 
care of her mother, and she took care of 
Nat, and she took care of a host of 
friends besides. And all of these 
believed that girls were something of a 
responsibility, and that this girl in par- 
ticular would have been quite helpless 
without their protection. 

Her instinct, which was one of the 
most trustworthy guides to knowledge 
that ever existed, told her that Mr. 
Sparkes was not such a good fellow as 
he professed to be, and she was con- 
firmed in this opinion when she dis- 
covered that he did everything from a 
high sense of duty. If he went to a 
party it was always because his sister 
wanted him to take her; and if he dined 
out, he believed it would be rude to 
refuse. If he went for a row, it was not 
because he wanted to go, but because 
it was a manly exercise. If he got up 
at seven o’clock in the morning, it 
was because he ought to get up early; 
and if he lay in bed till nine, it was 
because it was his duty torest. He had 
never done anything wrong except tell 
lies, and he had done this for so long 
that he believed himself to be rather a 
truthful person. A public school might 
have made a man of him, but he had 
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been educated at home; and he had in- 
herited a large fortune, and went to 
lectures. In whatever clothes he wore 
he always looked as if he was afraid of 
getting them spoiled, and he affected a 
particular sort of soft gray felt hat, 
which he always replaced on his head 
with a certain carefulness after he had 
had occasion to lift it. Long ago he 
had made a trip to England, and had 
come back with a rooted objection to 
Englishmen; and it was perhaps be- 
cause Rose was English that he was at 
first half afraid to marry her. Having 
overcome his objections it grieved him 
very much to find that she was engaged 
to Mr. Nathaniel Hastings; and before 
very long he conceived it to be his hor- 
rible duty to let people know what sort 
of a felon Nat was. He wanted to be 
quite sure of his man first, because he 
had only seen him when he was called 
Jack Johnson. But he had a good 
memory for faces, and he determined to 
go warily; and, with this intent, he 
asked, as we have seen, many interesting 
questions about Vancouver, B. C., and 
more particularly about the City of 
New Westminster. 

One evening, at a dance, he began to 
give hints to Rose, or rather warnings, 
and the warnings took the form of anum- 
ber of questions such as:— 

‘*Have you known Hastings for long?”’ 

‘“Where does he come from?” 

‘‘Where did he live before he came to 
London?” 

‘Who are his people?” 

‘“‘What was his job before he came 
here?”’ 

“Do any of your people at home know 
him?”— 

And so on, through a whole valse, 
when Rose might have been dancing 
and enjoying herself. 

She smiled when he had finished, and 
said, ‘It is very good: of you to take 
so much interest in. us; ‘Mr. Sparkes, 
but you have asked too: many.questions 
for me to answer all at once. Will you 
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please have them typewritten, and 
send them round tomorrow?” 

Even when she made her little joke 
there was a certain superb air about 
her which Matthew found it just a trifle 
difficult to cope with. All the same, it 
was exactly her little superb air which 
he liked so much, and he hated being 
snubbed by her without being the least 
bit less in love. She was extraor- 
dinarily pretty, and he noticed how well 
she amused men, and how she made 
them laugh. Once, as he passed a little 
recess where she was sitting, he heard 
her say: 

“TI thought at first you were going 
to be picturesque,”’ and the man’s voice 
laughingly replied, ‘‘And I thought 
you were going to be haughty.” 

“All you Canadians think that of 
English girls,’’ she retorted, laughing, 
‘‘while we weave delightful romances 
about you, and label you in our heart 
the strong silent men whom we have 
learned to love in books.”’ 

‘**In books!’ exclaimed the young man. 
‘“What good do books do us!’’ 

There was a strong touch of dis- 
appointment in his voice, and Matthew 
said to himself, ‘‘Another victim, I 
suppose,” and passed on. 

He even began to contrast her favor- 
ably with some of the girls whom he 
knew and had been brought up with, 
and he found that she bowed more 
prettily than they did, and was more 
charming to elderly people, and more 
courteous to her mother. 

This was rather horrible of him, of 
course, and to his credit let it be said 
that since he has married a Canadian he 
has entirely changed his mind about 
everything. At that time the English 
girl had it all her.owmway with him, 
and he hated to think she was throwing 
herself away. He argued that a girl 
from England knows nothing about 
young men out here, and it became 
more than ever his duty to speak, and 
to speak soon. 
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At the dance that evening supper was 
spread on small round tables in a mar- 
quee built in the garden, and when 
Mr. Sparkes entered with his partner 
she exclaimed, ‘‘Here are two vacant 
places!” and sat herself at a table where 
Hastings and his fiancee were eating 
cold turkey and ham. He did not 
choose the place deliberately, but when 
he found himself at the round table he 
decided that the Fates, who are always 
on the side of laudable intention, had 
guided him to the spot. 

Conversation between different coup- 
les at dance suppers is not necessary, 
and the pair opposite him seemed per- 
fectly contented and happy without the 
benefit of his remarks, but he hazarded— 
across a goodly spread of mayonnaise 
and gelatine—the suggestion that the 
ballroom had been hot, and that the 
supper tent was cold, and then he asked 
Nat quite suddenly how he liked 
London, Ont. 

The young man in reply expressed 
satisfaction in the place, where indeed 
he had been well received, and where he 
had many friends. 

‘*You used to be in Vancouver, usen’t 
you, before you came here?”’ Matthew 
went on. : 

“Yes,” said Nat, ‘“‘I was.” 

It was no more than a bare answer to a 
perfectly civil question, and he won- 
dered why Rose broke in rather sharply, 
saying: 

‘‘Don’t compare the two places, Nat. 
Canadians have hardly got accustomed 
to being one country yet, and British 
Columbians provoked may retort that 
there is snow sometimes in Eastern 
Canada.” 

‘“‘Why should they say that?’ said 
Matthew literally. 

‘“‘Tt is a libel of course,’’ she responded 
lightly, ‘“‘but it is wonderful what a 
man will say when he is roused.”’ 

It began to dawn on Matthew slowly 
that the young lady was laughing. 
Whereupon, being cross, he pressed 
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his conversation still further, and: said, 
“How long were you in Vancouver?” 

“T forget,” said Nat. 

“T have been there,” said Matthew’s 
partner, who, although a quiet girl, 
thought that she might now have some 
share in the conversation. ‘‘I went to 
stay with my brother, who is in a bank, 
because I was perfectly certain he 
would get into mischief without me.” 

‘*Men do get into mischief sometimes 
in Western Canada,” said Matthew 
sententiously. 

‘‘Even in Western Canada!’’ said 
Rose, with an adorable little shrug of 
the shoulders, and an appeal to some 
invisible audience, which, from the 
direction of her gaze, seemed to live in 
the ceiling. 

‘‘Did you like the place?” said the 
young girl who had spoken before, and 
Nat replied briefly, ‘‘No, I hated it.” 

She began to talk about the scenery, 
and the conversation seemed to drift 
away from personal matters until 
Matthew said suddenly, and almost 
sharply: ‘‘What were you doing out 
there?”’ 

Rose was drawing on her glove, hav- 
ing finished her cold turkey and a 
meringue, and she turned to Matthew 
now with a smile of disarming sweet- 
ness, and said to him: ‘‘It has been 
whispered to me that Mr. Hastings 
was following a remarkable career.” 

Nat looked surprised and glanced up 
suddenly, and Matthew said, half below 
his breath, ‘‘I wish I knew what it was.”’ 

“‘Perhaps you would hardly under- 
stand if I told you,” the sweet voice 
went on, ‘“‘because the’ work was of 
such an unusual character.” 

“T think,” said the young girl on 
Matthew’s right, ‘“‘that as you have 
aroused our curiosity you ought to tell 
us what it was.” 

“He was minding his own business,” 
said Rose, and, with a gay little nod, 
she got up and left the table, and Nat 
followed her. 
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Perhaps the conversation and the 
snub that ended it were what made 
Matthew’s half-formed plans develop 
into a decision. He thought of the 
matter all night, and saw quite plainly 
what it was his duty to do, and in the 
morning he put on his best gray felt 
hat, and drove in his automobile to the 
office of Landells & Co., where he asked 
to see the senior partner and presented 
his card. 

Mr. Landells was a kind-looking man 
with a firm mouth. He bade the young 
man to be seated, and then began to 
speak upon the telephone, and through- 
out the whole of the interview with 
Matthew he was rung up at intervals, 
and divided his attention between his 
visitor and the black mouthpiece of the 
instrument by his side—so that the 
conversation was something like this: 

“TI am very glad to see you, Mr. 
Smart—Sparkes—I beg your pardon. 
Your mother is well, I hope?’”’—“‘ Yes, 
I am here, who wants me? Well, say 
I can’t possibly see him till twelve 
o’clock.”—‘‘I believe your business is 
important, Mr. Sparkes, or I am sure 
you would not have called upon me at 
this busy time of the morning.” 

Matthew said that his business was 
important. 

Mr. Landells said (into the black 
mouthpiece): ‘Yes, tell him the 
Agreement must be stamped, and he 
can send it round here by hand.”— 
‘*Now, Mr. Sparkes, I am quite at your 
service, and am very sorry for the in- 
terruptions.”” 

“T think you know Miss Rose Cum- 
berland, an English girl who is staying 
in London?” Matthew said, crossing 
his legs and speaking with deliberation. 

Mr. Landells nodded, and said, ‘‘I 
know her very well.’’ 

“She is a charming girl,’ said Mat- 
thew. : 

“She is a charming girl,” repeated 
Mr. Landells, ‘‘but if you have nothing 
more important to say, Mr. Sparkes,”’ 
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he added courteously, ‘‘I must remind 
you that my time is not altogether at 
your service.” 

Mentally, Matthew called Mr. Lan- 
dells’ manner ‘‘short.”” He put out his 
hand as though to arrest his own flight 
from the office, and said he would 
endeavor to be brief. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Landells. 
He toyed with the telephone receiver 
once more, and said in a manner which 
Matthew could not eall dignified. 
“Tell him to go to blazes!’ The 
friend thus addressed made no audible 
reply, and the telephone ceased ringing 
for a few minutes. - 

' “She is engaged,’ said Matthew, 
‘‘to a young man in your Office.” 

“Yes, to Hastings,” said Mr. Landells. 
He had a long upper lip and shrewd eyes, 
and when he looked at Matthew the 
young men felt glad that he had on his 
best clothes. 

“Do you know anything about the 
young man?” asked his visitor. ‘‘Be- 
lieve me, sir,’”’ he added, ‘‘I don’t mean 
to be impertinent.” 

“T am glad to hear it,’”’ said Mr. 
Landells drily. 

“T just want to ask if you know 
anything about him?”’ 

‘“‘And your reason for asking this 
rather unusual question?” 

“Is that J know a good deal!’’ said 
Matthew, and felt the dramatic touch 


-in the situation. 


“That is interesting,’ said Mr. 
Landells. 

“The fact is,’ said Matthew, ‘‘I 
happen to know what took place when 
he was at Vancouver.” 

‘‘What took place to him, or what 
took place in a general way?’ ques- 
tioned the older map. ‘‘Mr. Hastings 
was in Vancouver (correct me if I 
am wrong) in 1908. That would be 
about the time of the conclusion of—’’ 

**Eixcuse me,”’ said Matthew, ‘‘but I 
was not referring to European politics, 


but to Hastings’ own personal history.” 
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“Thank you,’ said Mr. Landells, 
accepting the correction. ‘‘Your re- 
marks were a little ambiguous.” 

A clerk came to the door, and asked if 
Mr. Landells would speak to a client. 

“In a few moments,” said the old 
man. 

“You will have to give me a little 
more than a few moments, my friend!’ 
said Matthew to himself with satis- 
faction. 

“And now, sir,’’ said the lawyer, 
placing the tips of his fingers together 
and bending forward in a courteous 
manner, “‘if you will kindly let me know 
your business, which I understand is 
Mr. Hastings’ also—’’ 

“*T have nothing whatever to do with 
him,” said the young man. He was 
afraid of being bowed out, and he said 
hastily, ‘‘But I do know that Miss 
Cumberland is a young girl, and that 
she is fresh out from England where 
none of these things are known.”’ 

“These things?”’ queried Mr. Lan- 
dells. 

“Yes, sir, these things,’’ said Mr. 
Sparkes impatiently. ‘‘Miss Cumber- 
land is, I understand, very well con- 
nected in England, and this should 
make her doubly careful.” 

so dated 

‘*And I consider it a duty I owe both 
to her and to her relations—” 

‘‘Who have written to you perhaps?” 

**No.”’ 

“‘Then let us confine ourselves to the 
young lady first, and we can go on to the 
relations afterwards,’’ Mr. Landells 
said. 

‘You are responsible for Nat Has- 
tings’ position in London,’ Matthew 
said. 

“IT was not aware of it,’’ said the 


lawyer. 

‘*But he occupies a very high position 
in your office, and he has been very 
well received here owing to you.” 

Mr. Landells bowed again. He was 
a man who could do so in a manner 
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which almost took the form of speech. 
His upper lip seemed to lengthen as he 
bowed, and his gray eyes assumed a 
look more shrewd than common, and 
were filled with humor. At this in- 
stant his bow said as plainly as possible, 
“Sir, you flatter me too much,” and 
Matthew Sparkes winced a little when 
he made it. 

“‘T don’t think it is fair,” he blurted 
out, much more bluntly than he had 
meant to do, “‘for a young man to go 
about everywhere and be received by the 
best people, and to let them know noth- 
ing about himself.” 

“His history, then, is an interesting 
one?” queried Mr. Landells. 

“IT don’t know about its being in- 
teresting,” said his young visitor, 
“but I do know this: Nat Hastings 
served a sentence of six weeks in New 
Westminster Gaol—I saw him myself 
at the trial.” 

“That is indeed a most interesting 
history,” said Mr. Landells. 

' “What I think is this,”” Matthew went 
on, feeling encouraged: ‘‘we “have 
taken him at his own valuation—” 

“‘T understood you to say it was at 
my valuation,” interrupted the lawyer. 

‘Well, we have admitted him amongst 
us,” the young man went on, “with- 
out really knowing anything about 
him, and now he has got engaged to a 
girl newly out from England, ;who has 
no means of finding out the truth.” 

‘*Except what he likes to tell her,’ 
said Mr. Landells, his upper lip drawn 
farther down, and his prominent teeth 
showing from beneath it. 

“*T venture to suggest,’’ said Matthew, 
‘“‘that if she knew he was a gaol-bird 
she would not marry him.” 

**And perhaps I should not have re- 
ceived him into this office,’’ said Mr. 
Landells. ° 

“T could hardly imagine your doing 
so,”’ was the reply. 

Mr. Landells took up the telephone 
receiver and held it to his ear, raised the 
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mouthpiece to his lips, and said in a 
delightfully conversational voice, “I 
am afraid I must put off our meeting, 
dear sir, until a young man who is with 
me has finished showing me my duty, 
and has completed settling the love 
affairs of a charming young lady, and 
until, too, he has finished blackguarding 
a young fellow with whom he is on 
friendly terms. No, it’s all right. I 
can’t tell you when the interview will be 
over, but he seems in no hurry to go.” 

When he laid down the telephone 
Matthew had disappeared through the 
door, and could be heard descending 
the office staircase in a hurry. Mr. 
Landells smiled down the telephone, 
and taking up his morning paper he 
continued reading it, while Matthew 
put his nice gray felt hat on his head 
and got into his automobile, and told 
the chauffeur to drive anywhere he 
pleased, but to drive quickly. 

For a long time the next step in his 
round of duty did not seem to be 
apparent to him, and he had to enjoy, 
as well as he could, seeing a very happy 
couple increase in joyousness and in 
devotion to each other as the days 
rolled by. He was afraid to indulge 
in any more little gibes and taunts, 
veiled though they might be, against 
the happy couple, because he was inor- 
dinately afraid of the wit which one of 
them possessed, and of the unbridled 
use she made of her tongue. 

He said nothing, until one day he 
found everyone talking about Nat 
Hastings in a manner that he could not 
approve. Nat, it appears, had gone 
into the country to stay with Mr. and 
Mrs. Landells. They had one well- 
beloved boy—Fred, to wit—a little 
pickle of twelve years old, who, with a 
boon companion of the same age, went 
out sky-larking one night, pretending 
to be brigands or highwaymen or 
Heaven knows what. But the upshot 
of it was that Master Landells, leading 
the way through the pitch-dark night, 
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fell into a quarry half-filled with water, 
and was rescued by Nat, who, hearing 
cries, went to the boy’s assistance, 
and, with nothing to guide him but 
Master Landells’ yells, dived fifty feet 
into the water at the bottom of the 
quarry, and brought the nearly ex- 
hausted child safe to land, and subse- 
quently to his home. It was shortly 
after this (and perhaps the chronology 
was a mere coincidence) that Matthew 
finally decided that it was his duty to 
tell Miss Rose Cumberland just the 
sort of man she was going to marry. 
In answer to his inquiries at their 
house the following week he heard that 
Miss Cumberland and her mother had 
sailed for England. Matthew there- 
fore went to Mr. Hastings himself, and 
so unpleasant was his interview with 
that gentleman that it hardly seems 
expedient to describe it. It began 
tamely, and in a gentlemanlike manner, 
and in the extreme dejection of a certain 
poor fellow called Nathaniel Hastings, 
who had not a word to say in his own 
excuse; but it ended in a royal and 
splendid way when Nat kicked Mr. 
Sparkes downstairs, and, seizing pen 
and paper, wrote a full account of him- 
self and his past and all that con- 
cerned him that very moment to Miss 
Rose Cumberland, and told her what a 
fool he had been, and how unworthy 
of her; and he ended up by saying that 
he would love her till the hour of his 
death, but from this day forward she 
was perfectly free, and he would await 
her letter telling him that the engage- 
ment was broken off, or, if she preferred 
it, he would understand without being 
told that not writing meant that all 
was over between them. He posted 
the letter, and for a fortnight he won- 
dered how miserable it was possible for 
aman to be. At the end of the fort- 
night he was without a letter, and he 
began to add up a wearisome sum 
over and over again in his head. ‘‘My 
letter left by the mail on Friday, and 
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could get to England the following 
Thursday. Suppose she had‘ written 
at once, I would have received her 
reply on the Friday following—or at 
the latest Saturday—or at the very 
latest the following Monday. Sup- 
pose she were away from home it might 
even be Wednesday before I heard.” 
But Wednesday came, and Thursday 
and Friday, and still there was no letter, 
and after one more agonizing week, when 
Mr. Landells looked at him with his 
upper lip drawn down and said nothing, 
he sent him to England on very impor- 
tant business, and told him he would 
feel greatly obliged if he could start at 
once. 

Nat would have liked to wait for one 
more mail, just to see if there was a let- 
ter, but his departure was accelerated 
by the senior partner and by Mrs. 
Landells, who packed his trunk for him, 
and seemed in as great a hurry as her 
husband to get rid of him. Master 
Landells, now recovered from his duck- 
ing, which had been followed by a 
serious illness, was the only person who 
seemed to mourn his departure, and 
confided to the despairing young man 
that it was all rot his going at all. 

“IT am going home on business,” 
said Hastings. 

Upon this the vulgar little boy 
pulled down one corner of his eye, and 
inquired, ‘‘ Do you see any green there?” 

But Nat was too much out of sorts to 
trouble his head to inquire into cryptic 
utterances of this description. In 
moody fashion he took train to Montreal, 
and then shipped to England. 

As a fellow-passenger he was not a 
success. Most of the people who had 
anything to do with him were bored 
nearly to tears by the absent-minded 
young man, who never joined in games 
nor in walks, nor seemed to care what 
he was reading, nor joined in dances on 
deck. He forgot to say ‘‘Good-bye”’ 
to anyone at parting, and -no one 
noticed the omission, and he set his 
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foot for the first time in the Old Coun- 
try feeling as hopeless and out of luck 
as it is possible for a young man to 
do. 

He arrived late one afternoon, and 
saw a fog for the first time, and was 
completely baffled by it, and wondered 
what London was like behind the en- 
shrouding veil which enveloped it. 
He tried to find Rose at the address 
she had given him, and learned that no 
cabs were running, and that it would be 
quite impossible to reach the place he 
mentioned. In his despair he asked 
the sympathetic waiter in the Savoy 
Hotel if there was anything to do, and 
heard that there was a theatre actually 
next door, which would not involve 
creeping through the fog in a cab, and 
that tickets could be had at the hotel 
office. 

He went to the play, and never 
heard a word of the whole performance, 
for sitting in front of him in the stalls 
were Rose Cumberland and a young 
man. He did not like to say, even to 
himself, that she was flirting with him, 
but she was certainly keeping him very 
well entertained in the old Rose Cum- 
berland manner, and it hurt him hor- 
ribly that she had consoled herself so 
soon and so easily. He knew now why 
it was that fellows drowned themselves, 
and he slipped out of the theatre as soon 
as the performance was over, and went 
back to his hotel, and believed he lay 
awake all night, and no doubt was 
very restless for several hours. 

In the days ‘that followed he wan- 
dered about London, and tried to take 
an interest in all that he saw, and won- 
dered at the great streets, and went to 
see the Horse Guards, and St. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey, and he drove 
about on the tops of omnibuses in 
order to observe the splendid pageant of 
London. And all the time he wanted 
nothing in the world but to have Rose 
beside him, and he knew once and for 
all that without her there was a settled 
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dullness over every single thing in this 
wide world. 

He met her quite suddenly one day 
as she came out of church on Sunday, 
and she gave a little scream of surprise, 
and then began to laugh and said: 
‘“‘But why give a poor girl heart com- 
plaint?”’ 

“JT didn’t mean to give you heart 
complaint,” he said miserably. 

She began heading him to the Park, 
without his knowing it, and they went 
through a side gate and crossed the Row, 
and he said suddenly, ‘‘How beautiful 
this is!’ just because Rose was with 
him. 

She looked eastward, and said, 
““That’s Apsley House,”’ without seem- 
ing to take a great interest in the infor- 
mation she gave, and all the time she 
was leading him away from the crowds, 
which were streaming past the Achilles 
statue, and they went to a big open 
space where some early crocuses were 
coming up through the grass, and where 
fat pigeons strutted about, and spar- 
rows were taking bread out of an old 
man’s hand. 

When she had got him safely de- 
tached from the rest of the world she 
said, ‘‘Well, Nat?” and waited for him 
to speak. 

The invitation was followed by a pro- 
longed silence. 

“‘Did you get my letter?” he said at 
last with a burst. 

“No,” she said, and added, ‘‘I sup- 
pose you got mine?” 

Before giving the information which 
follows, the reader is asked to remember 
that these were two very foolish young 
people, both deeply in love, and there- 
fore both completely absent-minded. 
They told each other every detail of 
the posting of the letters, and into 
which letter-boxes they had put them. 
Miss Cumberland was almost loqua- 
cious on the subject. ‘She said: “I 
went out myself because I would allow 
no one else to post it, and I took it 
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to the red pillar box at the corner of 
the square, because I always see a very 
nice young postman clearing that box 
regularly, so I knew it would go safely; 
then I came home, and I watched for 
nearly an hour at the drawing-room 
window until he came and unlocked the 
little door in front of the box, and took 
away the bag—so I know it went.” 

Nat said, ‘‘I took mine to the Gen- 
eral Post Office, and asked what time 
the Home mails were going, and heard 
that I should just catch the one out- 
ward bound for England.” Nat be- 
came almost driveling in his account 
of the incident. _He said, ‘‘I heard the 
thing rattle down into the bottom of the 
box, and I knew it was gone forever.”’ 

He stopped himself from saying any- 
thing else, and Rose took up the won- 
drous tale, and said, ‘‘Two letters can- 
not have gone wrong.” She also 
remarked that the Post Office was 
getting very careless, and she had it in 
her mind to speak seriously to the 
young postman who cleared the pillar 
box at the corner of the square. 

“Tt is too bad,” she said. 

“It is unpardonable,” ended Nat. 
He said he felt like having somebody’s 
blood. ‘‘What address did you put on 
the letter?’ he went on. 

She thought that rather a silly ques- 
tion, and replied, “‘I think I know your 
address, Nat, dear.” 

‘*You know there are two Londons!” 
he said. 

She, as it began to dawn upon her 
that she had done something excessively 
foolish, said without a moment’s hesi- 
tation that there was only one London 
in the world, and it was situated in 
Eastern Canada, where the dearest, 
the best, etc., ete., etc., lived. 

And of course when she put it so 
charmingly as that, Nat had to forgive 
her everything. He himself was not 
prone to absent-mindedness, but he 
began to have awful qualms, and to 
wonder whether he had put anything 
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but London on his envelope. He could 
not be sure what he had done; his mind 
had been in a ferment at the time. No, 
for the life of him he could not remember 
putting London, England, upon the 
envelope, and he could think of no 
better excuse for himself than to say, 
in the manner of Rose, ‘‘but of course 
there is only one London in the world, 
and it is London, England, where the 
most wonderful, the most lovely, the 
most desirable—”’ 

‘Perhaps both letters are at the Dead 
Letter Office,’ said Rose brilliantly 
(they each admitted that they had 
written on foolscap paper, unaddressed, 
because they had so much to say), and, 
when they found that the minds of 
each of them had played the same trick, 
they were so delighted and so una- 
shamed of their stupidity that they began 
to talk nonsense about it, and Rose 
said that mistakes were the only 
things that ever turned out well, and 
that anything which brought her lover 
to England must be the very highest 
form of wisdom. Thereupon Nat sud- 
denly remembered all that the im- 
portant letter contained, and ceased to 
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talk nonsense, and then and there, off 
by heart, he repeated every syllable of 
the letter which he had written. When 
he had finished he refused to meet her 
eyes, but kept his own fixed on the 
green trees in the Park and the gleaming 
Serpentine beyond, with the little 
children playing at its edge, and said, 
miserably, and penitently, ‘‘It’s not a 
nice story.” 

‘It’s not nice,”’ said the lady calmly, 
“and it’s not even new.” 

He looked at her quickly. 

‘“‘T heard it years ago,’’ she said. 

a * * * * 

They reached home that afternoon 
about five o’clock, and believed (or 
said they believed) that they were in 
time for lunch. 

The moral of this tale has been lost 
sight of, I am afraid, but they lived 
happily ever afterwards; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Landells smiled and sent a hand- 
some check when they heard that the 
wedding was to take place three weeks 
after Mr. Hastings’ arrival in England, 
and Fred—that vulgar little boy—said 
oracularly, ‘‘Business indeed! You 
don’t find any flies on me.”’ 

S. Macnaughtan. 











“Francesca,” I said, “I’ve quite 
made up my mind. It’s going to be 
done.” 

‘I’m sorry to hear it,’’ she said; ‘‘it 
will be too short.” 

“No, no,” I said; ‘‘it’ll be just the 
right length.” 

“It never is, you know. You may be 
relied on to get it much too short.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Francesca. 
The length is settled.”’ 

**And that,’ she said, ‘‘is just what 
I complain of. It always comes out 
as no length at all; and then we 
shall have you going about the house 
for a week or two looking like a German 
soldier clipped for action.” 
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“‘That,’’ I said, ‘‘is mere insolence. 
Besides, it has nothing to do with 
what I’m talking about. I shall do it 
in a hundred-and-twenty thousand 
words.” 

‘“‘A hundred-and-twenty thousand 
snips, you mean. You can’t use as 
many words as that, you know. And, 
if you did, you couldn’t count them.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘I could. It’s per- 
fectly easy. I should either average 
it at three hundred words to a sheet of 
foolscap or—’’ 

“T do not know,” said Francesca, 
“what this poor gentleman is talking 
about. I trust the world will be kind 
to him, for much learning hath made 
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him mad. Come,’’ she added sharply, 
“‘what are you driving at?” 

“‘T am driving,” I said, ‘‘a my first 
novel, which I am going to start 
without fail in half-an-hour from 
now.” 
“Gracious heavens!’’ she laughed, 
“IT thought you were talking about 
getting your hair cut.” 

‘“‘Francesca,” I said impressively, 
‘“‘T have noticed with growing regret a 
tendency on your part to neglect the 
higher things of the mind. I want the 
mantle of Fielding and you throw 
round my shoulders a _hairdresser’s 
linen sheet. How, I ask you, can Art 
(with a capital A) flourish in such an 
atmosphere?” 

“Art,” she said, ‘‘with or without a 
big A,,can look after itself. It gen- 
erally has to. But if you're really 
going to write a novel I take back all I 
said against your having your hair cut. 
I have noticed that in novels novelists 
are always contemptuously referred to as 
‘long-haired.’ Now I want you to be 
an exception, so you can go at once and 
get your hair cropped close to the skull.” 

“Then,” I said, “I shall be con- 
temptuously referred to as ‘short- 
haired.’ I think I shall write my 
novel with my hair as it is.” 

‘“‘And then,’”’ she said, ‘‘you’ll be 
contemptuously referred to as ‘medi- 
um-haired.’ You’re sure to be caught 
whatever you do; and besides your 
hair will grow as you go along. You’d 
better give up this strange idea of 
writing a novel.” 

‘You are not,” I said, ‘‘ very encour- 
aging. Is it nothing to you that you 
should some day be referred to as the 
original of Alexandra in the novel of 
that name, or that men and women, 
when they see you, should nudge one 
another—”’ 

‘‘Men and women don’t nudge one 
another in the best circles. They’ve 
given it up with butlers and motor- 
ears and other luxuries. There’s an 
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Anti-nudge Society, and I’m going to 
belong to it.” 

‘‘Anyhow,” I said, ‘that won’t 
prevent your being spoken of as the 
wife of Carlyon the novelist. What a 
glorious day that’ll be for us!” 

‘“‘Tt’ll be all right for you,” she said, 
‘but I don’t much see where I come in.” 

‘““Don’t you?’ Isaid. ‘You'll havea 
lot of reflected glory, and so will Muriel 
and Nina and Alice and Frederick. 
Their paths through life will be made 
easier for them.” 

‘*Well, well,’ she said, “let us hear 
something more about, this wonderful 
piece of work. What’s it called? 
Alexandra?” 

“No,” I said, “that’s another one. 
This one hasn’t got a title yet.” 

“‘What is it about?” 

“Oh,” I said enthusiastically, ‘‘peo- 
ple, you know—men and women, and 
some of them fall in love with one 
another, and other people interfere 
with them; but it’ll all come right inthe 
end—trust me for a happy ending—and 
some of them will be agreeable people, 
and some of them disagreeable, but we 
can kill most of the disagreeable ones 
off in a railway accident, and then the 
nice ones can have their money. How 
does the idea strike you?” 

‘“Yes,’”’ she said, ‘“‘I think I see what 
you mean. Will there be a plot in it?” 

‘‘Nothing too violent,’ I said. ‘‘Just 
a gentle undercurrent to keep things 
together.” 

“Tt’ll be rather a queer undercur- 
rent, won’t it, if it does that? How- 
ever, you know best, of course. Will 
there be a hero?” 

‘‘There isn’t much done in heroes of 
novels nowadays; but I think I’ll have 
one.”’ 

‘*Blue eyes?” 

‘“‘No,” I said, ‘dark brown, the sort 
of dark brown that has a red flash in it 
in the dark.” 

“‘You’re thinking of dogs,” she said. 
‘“‘And, by the way, who’s going to take 
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the dogs out for walks while you’re 
writing your masterpiece?”’ 

‘‘ Arrangements,’’ I said, ‘‘must be 
made for the dogs. I can’t afford to 
subordinate fame to a Great Dane 
and three Pekinese spaniels.” 

‘*Well,”’ she said, ‘‘you’d better be 
off now and make a start. There’s no 
time like the present.”’ 

Punch. 


Ts the Panama Canal a Failure? 












““Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘there is. This time 
tomorrow will be much more like the 
present. I shall begin then.” 

“You might start on your hair to- 
day.” 

‘“*Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘I will.” 

‘And don’t forget about the dogs,”’ 
said Francesca. 
R. C. Lehmann. 








‘*Lloyd’s agent at Colon cables: 
‘Continued slide—eighteen ships lield 
up.’” And again: “‘ ‘Thirty-four ves- 
sels waiting transit. Dredging output 
exceeds inrush, but when transit avail- 
able unknown.’ ”’ Later news from the 
Panama side announces a landslide of 
ten million cubic yards in the Culebra 
Cut, and in consequence: ‘‘The Canal 
will not be open again for traffic before 
January.” 

January is here, and finds the pros- 
pect more menacing than ever, with 
20-inch suction-dredges quite inade- 
quate to deal with the ‘“‘sliding hills”’ 
of which our Minister in the zone speaks 
in a recent report. For half a mile on 
either side of the channel both Gold 
Hill on the east and Culebra Hill on 
the west are moving into the great Cut. 
Gold Hill tumbles down in bulk. 
Culebra Hill moves toward the chan- 
nel in terraced masses, deeply fissured 
down to the solid rock. : 

In one place the Canal is choked to a 
height of 16 feet above the water, and 
it will take until next July to remove 
the total obstruction. Meanwhile the 
dry season, which begins in December, 
may help. The banks begin to cake 
and the binding grasses get a grip on 
the treacherous sides—grasses specially 
planted by the engineers for this pur- 
pose. It is hoped to cut a narrow pas- 
sage deep enough for light-draught ves- 
sels to pass. 


IS THE PANAMA CANAL A FAILURE? 












But all estimates of this baffling work 
are falsified from day to day, or from 
season to season. America’s ablest 
experts estimated 103 million cubic 
yards of “‘dirt’’ where 195 millions had 
to be removed. Meanwhile the*Wash- 
ington War Department is refunding 
Canal dues to held-up steamers, and 
these are pursuing the Magellan route, 
which takes at least thirty days 
longer. 

But will the notorious Canal never 
be finished as a world-feature, like the 
Suez Canal? I have no hesitation in 
saying that here is the greatest em- 
barrassment which the Washington 
Administration has ever known. It is 
some years since I saw M. Philippe Bu- 
nau-Varilla on this subject. He it was 
who made heroic efforts to keep the 
Panama scheme alive after the dismal 
failure of the old concern. : 

“Will the Americans succeed where 
you French failed?’ I put to the late 
chief engineer of the Great Ditch. 
He said, ‘‘No.”’ 

“In my judgment,” M. Bunau-Var- 
illa went on, ‘‘theirs will be the worst 
and most precarious of canals, because 
made with locks and lifts, instead of 
being cut at sea-level, as recommended 
in 1906 by the International Board, of 
whom five were foreign engineers with 
immense experience in the building of 
waterways for ocean-going steamers 
of the largest type.” 
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Those experts included Mr. W. 
Hunter, of the Manchester Ship Canal, 
nominated by our own Government; 
Herr Tincauzer, the German nominee; 
M. Guerard, representing France; M. 
Quellennec, consulting engineer to the 
Suez Canal; and Mynheer Welcker, 
who was lent by the Dutch Govern- 
ment. All these, together with three of 
their American colleagues, emphatically 
favored a sea-level canal, declaring 
locks unsafe for the passage of mighty 
vessels, such as were contemplated in 
the Act of June 28, 1902. 

Locks, it was pointed out, delayed 
transit. The projected lifts were be- 
yond the limit of prudent design, and the 
gates liable to damage from the greater 
ships. Such were the warnings of eight 
out of the thirteen engineers employed 
in the American survey. Yet the 
minority prevailed, backed up by the 
U. S. Chief Engineer, Mr. John S. 
Stevens. They gave five reasons for 
their opinion, and of these the most 
effective was that a lock canal could be 
built in half the time, and for little more 
than half the cost of the sea-level propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Taft, then War Secretary, agreed 
with the minority: ‘‘The time and cost 
of constructing such a canal at sea-level 
are in effect prohibitory.”” Then 
came years of heroic endeavor: prodi- 
gies of scientific sanitation; an army of 
five thousand men to fight mosquitoes 
and reduce the awful yellow fever and 
typhoid mortality of that deadly zone. 
We have here by far the most stupen- 
dous undertaking to which man ever 
set his boldest hand. The realization 
of navigators’ dreams, from Columbus’s 
day unto our own—the creation of a zone 
enabling the trader to girdle the world 
without rounding the stormy Horn 
and Cape of Good Hope. 

No wonder this canal appealed to 
America’s imagination. In 1902, the 
now famous Spooner Act was passed in 
Congress to take over the De Lesseps 
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derelict for £8,000,000. The same 
Act authorized the President to acquire 
perpetual control of that tragic six- 
mile strip of miasmic jungle which 
extends from the Carib Sea to the 
Pacific. 

It would take too long to trace the 
cooling of American ardor in this 
gigantic venture; the continuous change 
of the Isthmian staff, the clash of coun- 
sels, inevitable ‘‘graft,’’ dissension and 
noisy recrimination. There was yellow 
fever and black measles, malaria and 
bubonic plague, smallpox and Chagres 
fever. ‘‘The dead. train runs fourteen 
times a day,’’ Mr. G. C. Matlock told 
me when he was dock superintendent 
at Christobal. ‘‘ You'll see it slip back 
and forth between Colon and Monkey 
Hill, where we always keep ten graves 
dug for the ‘Yellow Jacks.’ ”’ 

So a halt was called. ‘‘Life on the 
Isthmus,’”’ declared Mr. Theodore 
Shonts, Chief of the Canal Commission, 
‘‘must be made healthful before the 
real work begins.’’ America heard him 
with alarm. ‘‘We’ve been spending 
more money,” I heard a venerable 
speaker avow in the Washington Sen- 
ate, ‘‘and doing less work than even 
the French, when their extravagance 
and peculation gave rise to the world’s 
greatest scandal.” ; 

There came yet another “shake-up,” 
another policy and change of staff. 
After all, this Titan cleavage of the 
Isthmus would save eight thousand 
miles in water distance between New 
York and the Pacific Coast, where one 
day the matter of mastery would be 
fought out, and America must prevail. 
Traffic down the Mississippi on the way 
to the Canal was to become enormous. 
America would plant her limitless prod- 
ucts upon an awakened Orient; and 
South America’s Pacific coast, now so 
remote a market, might be taken from 
the British and the Germans. 

Besides, the Canal was only to cost 
$200,000,000, with $13,000,000 extra 
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for upkeep—the repair of damage due 
to tropic rains and the strange vagaries 
of the Rio Chagres which no engineer 
could prevent. The tolls on, say, 
7,500,000 tons of shipping were cal- 
culated to produce this revenue. And 
America’s growing population, her in- 
dustry and vast wealth, both would and 
could stand any drain for the sake of 
such a prize—strategic as well as 
economic—as this enormous ditch unit- 
ing the world’s vastest oceans. 

Perplexities were thickening, however. 
Mr. Shonts and Chief Engineer Wal- 
lace were gradually converted to the 
sea-level idea in the midst of their lock 
work! Yet the sea-level type would 
cost $1,000,000,000. The treacherous 
soil was here too soft and spongy for the 
lock foundations. ‘‘Our Government,’’ 
Mr. Wallace himself declared, ‘‘is fol- 
lowing De Lesseps along the path which 
led him to thé swamps of ruin and 
death.” 

White employees crowded on to 
steamers from Colon, and brought with 
them to New York lurid stories of 
reeking bogs and lagoons, alive with all 
the venomous creatures of Noah’s 
Ark—every horror from scorpions to 
alligators. Mr. Roosevelt turned over 
supreme command to Secretary Root, 
with Colonel W. C. Gorgas as hygienist. 
These two men worked miracles in the 
poisonous zone. Before they began 
the Ancon Hospital was packed with 
yellow fever cases. I myself saw white 


employees fairly besieging the Seguranca - 


as she lay docked at Colon. ‘‘Let’s 
escape alive,”’ was their sombre burden. 

Bribery, red-tape, and utter de- 
moralization figured in secret official 
reports. And these leaked out into the 
Press, to the great anxiety of the Presi- 
dent. Now the American Press tends 
to levity when bored, yet in its sarcasm 
shines many a bitter truth. For which 
reason I give part of the Panama 
Primer, which lies before me as I 
write : 
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What is the Panama Canal?—A hole 
across the Isthmus, entirely filled with 


money. 

Where did we get it?—W. N. Crom- 
well kindly persuaded the French com- 
pany to sell it to us. 

What did they get?—Forty million 
dollars. 

Were they satisfied?—They were 
astonished. 

What did Cromwell get?—The Sen- 
ate has been three years asking him. 

What did we get?—The Greatest 


Engineering Feat of the Age. 
But is it?—It would be, if we could 
keep any engineers at work on it. 
Have we anything else but the Canal? 
—We acquired the zone—the home of 
the Culebra Cut that swallows all our 


money. 

Has the Canal any dams? Several. 
And all America’ll be damning it ere 
long! 

Will the Gatun Dam ever be finished? 
—yYes, when the engineers make stone 
float upon mud. 

What is the Rio Chagres?—A de- 
praved stream that goes on a toot every 
few weeks and can’t be converted. 

Which is the principal lock?—The 
hammer-lock which the whole project 
has upon our Treasury. 


Today America is mute, frowning 
upon flippancy of this kind, but with the 
problem always before her, Has an 
irremediable error been made in the 
construction of the Canal? The French 
engineer returned an emphatic, ‘‘ Yes,” 
when I put this question to him. 

“Tt is a lock canal,” M. Bunau- 
Varilla reminded me again, ‘‘one de- 
pendent on the stability of a soft clay 
dam, 2,300 metres long. It was mad- 
ness to adopt such a plan in a land of 
earthquakes and furious floods. Why, 
the Canal may disappear in a night, 
leaving all America cursing the con- 
fusion of ideas which has done all the 
mischief. The sea-level scheme would 
have united the two oceans in nine 
years or so, and given a free arm, two 
hundred metres broad and fifteen deep 
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at least, receiving all the rivers of the 
Isthmus, including the unruly Chagres. 

“No restriction or limitation, no 
elaborate artificial works, dams or 
locks which an earth-tremor or an 
explosion could destroy. For a mil- 
liard of frances the United States might 
have had an interoceanic waterway, 
proof against all attacks of Nature or of 
man.” 

And now after all the hopes, all the 

The Outlook. 
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years of labor, with all resources of 
science and machinery—steam shovels, 
blasters, and drills—these ill-omened 
words ring true. 

‘Why,’ I asked M. Bunau-Varilla, 
“did the United States build a lock 
canal when all the international en- 
gineers counseled the sea-level design?” 

“It is hard to say,” he replied. 
“They were probably over-anxious to 
display their own initiative.” 

Ignatius Phayre. 





HOW LONG CAN GERMAN CREDIT HOLD OUT? 


If, as most of us believe, ‘‘action and 
reaction are equal and opposite,”’ then 
surely the collapse of Germany is im- 
minent. Throughout the whole of 
nature we find that the more rapid 
the growth the quicker is the decay. 
“Tll weeds grow apace.” Germany 
before the 1866 war was financially 
weak and politically of less importance 
than Austria. It has been customary 
to date German power from 1870. 
But from a financial point of view the 
growth did not begin till well in the 
eighties. For example, the Bankers’ 
Clearing House returns for 1883 were 


88714 million marks. They did not get _ 


over 46,000 million till 1908. The 
trade of Germany in 1883 was about 
6,573 million marks, whereas in 1911 
it had risen to 17,811 million. Nat- 
urally, the astounding growth in trade 
followed closely upon the increase in 
the population, which in 1883 was only 
46 millions and is today 65 millions. 
Germany before the 1870 war was a 
poor country. Those who remember 
the Rhenish Provinces twenty years 
ago can see the complete change that 
has come over the land. Immense 
industries have sprung up as if by 
magic, villages have been turned into 
cities. Berlin, which in 1880 only had 
a million inhabitants, now boasts of 
3,700,000, including suburbs. 


How has German wealth increased 
in this astounding manner? Who has 
found the capital to open up coal- 
mines, build railways, ships, docks, 
factories, and all the paraphernalia of 
one of the most important commercial 
nations on earth? 

The answer to this question can be 
found in the elaborate system of credit 
which has been developed in Germany 
during the past twenty years. There 
is nothing like it in the world. The 
nation began its existence as ‘the 
German Empire,” very poorly supplied 
with either wealth or credit. In 1876 
the Reichsbank was not a really great 
bank, and its turnover was under 37,- 
000 million marks. But before the war 
of 1914, in spite of some thousands of 
banks having been brought into exis- 
tence, it was more than ten times as 
much. The need for credit was great 
and it was met. At the time of the 
Franco-Prussian War the Schulze De- 
litzsch Co-operative Credit Societies 
numbered 740 with 314,656 members, and 
each year this organization extended, 
piling up loans on bills, mortgages, 
promissory notes, until today the 
amount lent out to its members exceeds 
4,500 million marks lent to 620,660 
members. This organization for mak- 
ing small loans finances through the 
Dresdner Bank. There are number- 
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less similar organizations in the Empire; 
the total membership is about 214 
millions. There are no available sta- 
tistics in connection with the Raiffeisan 
Societies, and therefore it is not possible 
to find out the amount of money 
loaned by Co-operative Credit Societies 
outside the Dresdner group. There 
are in all about 32,000 societies; all of 
them do not lend money, but at least 
18,000 are actively engaged in financing 
their members and have a turnover of 
25 milliard marks. Statistics of 1,710 
societies who specially cater for agri- 
culture have given their members 
credit to the extent of about 35 million 
marks. So urgent was the demand 
for credit and so difficult was the task 
of providing this credit that in 1895 a 
Central Genossenschafts Kasse was 
established. It is practically a Govern- 
ment Bank, and occupies the same posi- 
tion in regard to small credits as the 
Reichsbank does towards large credits. 
Its success has been prodigious. All 
the small credit societies needed a 
central bank in which they could place 
their surplus funds or at which they 
could finance when needed. In its 
first year the total transactions only 
amounted to 141 million marks. In 
1907 this figure had risen to 13,281 


. - . ee e 
millions, and was still rising when war 


broke out. 

There is not a village in the Empire in 
which the small trader, the farm laborer, 
the peasant proprietor cannot borrow 
his hundred marks. The system is 
elaborate and the value in days of peace 
undoubted. But in war, what guaran- 
tee is there that these small loans will 
ever be repaid? The members deposit 
their savings with the societies and 
receive interest upon the money. The 
managers of the societies are always in 
keen competition one with the other 
and they are also anxious to find the 
most profitable outlet for their funds. 
In war there is a double danger. The 
savings of the depositors are locked 
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up in mortgages on property which has 
depreciated, mortgages which cannot 
be foreclosed, and in National Loans 
which cannot be sold. The network 
of credit societies, in which one-half of 
the poor have put their money and the 
other half borrowed it, depends for its 
solvency upon peace and progress. 
Their elaborate regulations never con- 
ceived a day when factories would be 
closed, members shot down, and export 
trade at an end. 

But these co-operative credit societies 
deal with the very small people. They 
do not touch the middle class to any 
great extent. But the merchant, the 
large shopkeeper, the prosperous manu- 
facturer also needs an outlet for his 
savings, needs credit for his trade. 
This latter he obtains through thelarger 
banks, with which I will deal presentiy. 
The outlet for his savings he obtains 
through the mortgage banks. 

These mortgage banks are cOmmon 
enough on the Continent, but not 
popular in England. Their method is 
very simple. A man having made 
money desires a house. He selects a 
plot of land, pays a deposit, and bor- 
rows the money from a mortgage bank, 
which in turn issues a bond which it 
sells through one of its agents. These 
bonds have always been looked upon as 
practically gilt-edged, and their market 
price usually remains steady, for the 
law allows a mortgage bank to buy its 
own bonds. The banks must get the 
property, whether it be land or buildings, 
properly valued, and should only lend 
up to two-thirds of that value. There 
are about forty such banks selling 
bonds and lending money. They have 
lent about eleven thousand millions, 
mainly upon urban property. The 
bonds they issue are so well thought of 
in banking circles that they are readily 
accepted as collateral for loans by the 
great German banks. This is, of 
course, piling up credit in a dangerous 
fashion. A plot of land valued at 
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3,000 marks is bonded at 2,000 marks 
and the bond pawned for another 1,000 
marks, so that if the land has been 
valued in a year of boom, and naturally, 
the bulk of the business is done in such 
periods; we get a credit of 3,000 marks 
on a plot which may prove to be only 
worth 1,500 marks. The surplus assets 
of the mortgage banks are in most 
cases locked up. Cash is in some of the 
banks an item hardly noticeable. For 
example, with nearly 12,000 millions of 
marks on bonds issued, we find only 
about 70 millions of marks in cash. 
The banks must, of course, make 
losses, especially in days of slump. 
House property and blocks of building 
land, flats and factories will depreciate 
most seriously in war time. The banks 
are supposed to write off such losses 
from their reserve funds; but as the 
bonds issued amount to about twenty- 
nine times the amount of the reserve 
funds, it will be seen that the reserve is 
more or less fictitious. It is not repre- 
sented by cash, but by loans, bills, and 
other securities, and it is also to be 
’ debited with the money received upon 
deposit, which is a serious item in some 
mortgage banks, and in the accounts of 
a series of forty-one banks amounted to 
222 millions. The position of the 
mortgage banks of Germany is dan- 
gerous indeed in times of peace. What 
must it be in a European War? 

The German nation is thrifty in some 
respects. If it is fond of borrowing, it 
is also fond of saving, and the Sparkas- 
sen, or savings banks, hold nearly 20,000 
_mnillions of marks. The amount per 
head exceeds that of any other country 
in the world. In 1910 the savings per 
head were 258°50 marksasagainst 98°25 
marks for Great Britain, 114 for France, 
and 185°47 for the United States. But 
in Germany there is practically no limit 
to the amount a man may put in a 
savings bank. In Prussia there were, 
in 1906, no fewer than 267,015 people 
whose deposits were over 10,000 marks, 
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and at least one-third of the deposits 
in German savings banks exceed 600 
marks. The money is not, as in Great 
Britain, used for State purposes, but is 
lent out on mortgage to the extent of 
about 60 per cent. About 10 per cent 
is lent to corporations, and about 30 
per cent invested. So here again we 
have a huge mortgage upon property. 

The great banks of Germany supply 
credit to the rich. They take deposits 
and lend out their money on bills, go 
into partnership with merchants, trad- 
ers, and manufacturers, and generally 
take an active interest in the progress 
of the nation. They are admirably 
managed; but they, like all the rest of 
the credit institutions, are apt to trade 
upon too little cash. They do not 
reckon to carry more than 10 per cent 
of their deposits in cash, though since 
1911 they have much strengthened this 
item. No recent figures are available, 
but 158 banks, each with a capital of 
more than a million marks, had deposits 
of 9,413,088,000 marks and cash 673,- 
413,000—or a shade over 7 per cent, 
as compared with 25 per cent held by 
British banks. 

The example of the great German 
banks is followed by almost everyone 
in Germany. The large trading con- 
cerns like the A. E. G. carry big cash 
balances, but the bulk of the business 
of Germany is done on credit. There 
are 4,265 limited companies whose 
figures are generally available. Their 
paid-up capital is 10,413 million marks 
and they have issued 3,220 millions of 
bonds. 

Germany is mortgaged to the hilt. 
Its wealth has been guessed by Ballod 
at 270 milliards of marks. But who 
can say whether this is any sort of 
security for the load of mortgage under 
which the country groans? A thou- 
sand millions sterling of paper money 
has been added to the burden since the 
war began. Holders of land, property, 
stocks, shares, raw material, etc., etc., 
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have gone to the Darlehnscasse and the 
Kriegsbank and taken up loans. The 
amount is not known and cannot be 
known till the war is over. Every 
available gold piece has been extracted 
from the public and placed in the Reichs- 
bank. Every mark of scrip has been 
pawned with the banks for the purpose 
of applying for War Loan. The huge 
interest debt on the mortgages is paid 
in paper money, which now stands at 
1714 per cent discount, and which must 
steadily depreciate as the Empire buys 
goods from Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. These 
countries will in the end drain all 
the gold away. 

Who can be surprised that the 
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President of the Reichstag says Ger- 
many is prepared for peace? The 
Germans are shrewd. They have been 
living upon credit ever since 1870. 
They have been piling mortgage upon 
mortgage, bond upon bond, and they 
have been paying the interest by bor- 
rowing more money and by the profits 
made on the export trade. That profit 
has been cut off by the war. German 
export trade has been killed. Her 
merchant marine lies idle. Her fac- 
tories only work for the Government 
and take paper in exchange for service. 
The gigantic system of credits built up 
during the past twenty years has now 
brought its Nemesis. No nation can 
live upon credit. 
Raymond Radclyffe. 





LIFE AND LETTERS. 
(Translated from the Russian by T. M. H.) 


‘Nika, forgive my tears! I will not 
ery any more, dear! Write me, write 
me every day!” 

‘“‘And you also, Milja! . . . Well, 
now,don’tecry. . . . Stop... . Bet- 
ter return home to our poor little 
Pavlik. He is quite by himself, with 
only nurse. The train might be de- 
layed. Really, dearest, I think you had 
better go.” 

“No, no. I will wait... . You 
know he was so much better when you 
left. . . . Do you remember, he said 
‘Good-bye Papa’? And you _ could 
not keep back your tears and ran out 
of the room. Every evening, after 
the doctor’s visit, I will write to you; 
don’t be alarmed... .”’ 

“Yes, do write... .” 

“Take your seats, gentlemen; the 
train will leave in a minute.” 

“Milja!. . .” 

“Nika! . . .” 


(A few lines from a letter.) P 
why do I only remember just now the 


three little stars on your shoulder 
strap? When the war is over you will 
certainly return as a colonel, and the 
three little stars will have given place 
to the plain strap of a colonel. You 
see, dearest, what I am writing about. 
Pavlik asked me to repeat to him all 
details about how Papa left. My 
God, why was it necessary that he 
should get scarlet fever two days before 
you had to leave? But, thank Heaven, 
he is feeling so much better now. Only 
take care of yourself, dearest, and 
don’t fear for Pavlik; he is recovering. 


” 


“I do not wish to make you uneasy, 
Madam, but I must say his heart is 
not too strong. All children suffer 
from weak hearts now. Please send the 
prescription as quickly as possible to the 
chemist. I also fear kidney trouble. 

. . Searlet fever frequently attacks 
the kidney.” 

“‘Tell me the truth, doctor: is my boy 


dying?” 
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“God forbid! He will be well soon, 
but we can’t be too careful about his 
heart.” 

‘“‘Had we not better arrange a con- 
sultation of specialists?” 

“‘Well, the danger is not so very 
great yet... .” 


(A few lines from a letter.) ‘‘A week 
has passed since you left, Nika. I 
received both your letters which you 
wrote on your way out. You tell me 
you will not be sent to the front yet; 
you try to console me, dearest. Don’t 
worry about me: it is much more im- 
portant that you should take care of 
your health. Pavlik is so much better; 
all danger has passed. And you were 
so needlessly upset. Dearest, why? 
Be quiet. The first thing in war is to 
becalm. .. .” 


“Oh, mother dear . . . I feel so 
bad . . . just shake my pillows a lit- 
tle. . . . Thank you. . . . My poor 
back aches so badly... . ” 

“‘And what about your throat, my 
darling? Is it better now?” 

“Yes, . . . but my back is so bad 

. . fartherdown . .. here...” 

“Be brave, my dear boy; the Doctor 
will be here in an hour; he will rub 
your little back nicely, and that will 
make you feel so much better... .” 

“Mother, dear, . . . must I die?” 

“Oh, Pavlik, what are you talking? 

. . Fancy a soldier’s son afraid! I 
shall have to tell it to Papa, when he 
returns, that his little son is frightened. 

“Mother dear, Iam so thirsty. . . . 
Oh, . . . howeverythinghurts!.. .” 


(A few lines from a letter.) ‘‘. . . We 
had visitors. Anna Michailovna brought 
Pavlik a lovely little horse. Pavlik 
is awfully pleased with it. He took it 
on his bed, kissed it, and said that to- 
morrow he will go on horseback, just as 
Papa. Well, I feel relieved now; our 
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boy has quite recovered. You see how 
unnecessary it is to worry beforetime. 
You have apparently not received oneof 
my letters. Number your letters, 
please; that will be better. I am 
knitting you now a warm, nice 
waistcoat. I repeat once more, 
don’t worry about Pavlik... .” 


‘‘Our office, Madam, will send the 
nun. Please do not trouble about the 
pall. We shall supply everything of 
the best.” 

“Oh, do anything you like; only 
everything should be all right. The 
coffin must be pale blue and polished. 


‘*Madam, the disinfectors have come. 
They are in the kitchen.” 

‘‘What is the matter now? Oh, yes, 
take them to the nursery. And what 
is this? Flowers? Oh, flowers for 
Pavlik . . . forPavlik . . . forPav- 
ee uy 

‘Madam, do not grieve so much. 
It is the will of God.” 

‘‘Stepanovna, my dear old woman! 


(A few lines from a letter.) “It is 
always the same rainy weather here. I 


wonder how it is at the front. I heard 
some one say that you had already some 
frost there. Is it really possible that 
you will soon be in the firing line? I 
am certain I shall read the name of 
Major Karpov in the list of the heroes 
who have won the Cross of St. George. 
How proud your wife and Pavlik will 
be of you! Pavlik . . . my dearest 
Nika, I also wanted to write to you how 
our darling son got up for the first time, 
but I have still such a lot to do. I 
must take his temperature, and it is 
already very late. Nika, darling, I 
must still be very careful with 
him. He is still so weak, but 
quite, quite well again. But now 
Pavlik and I kiss you many, 
many times. The Lord bless and 
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keep you.—Your wife, your Milja.” 

‘“‘Sir, the gun in the third company 
has been knocked out of action.” 

“Call Lieutenant Gavrilov.”’ 

‘*Yes, sir.’’ 

“Lieutenant, just give me your 
field-glasses; mine have been destroyed 
by a piece of shell.’ 

“The right battery of the enemy is 
silenced, Colonel.’’ 

“*It looks like it.” 

“Sir, in the second company a shell 
has just wrecked the ammunition 
wagon, killing all the men serving the 
gun.” 

‘“‘Guns forward! 
new position!’ 

“*Forward, Colonel?” 

“Yes, forward! We are advancing 
on the whole line. Look to the left, 
Lieutenant! A battery of the enemy.” 

“Tt grows weaker. Never mind! 
The battery of Colonel Karpov is a 
happy one. This is our fifth victorious 
battle.” 

“Forward. It is the 15th today, 
isn’t it?’ 


Get away! To a 


(A postcard.) ‘‘Just a few lines, my 
dear, in a hurry. There is such a lot 
to do, although I have not yet been in 


battle. Iam stillin S. You see, there 
is no reason to worry. Take care of 
yourself for Pavlik’s sake. Although 
your letter relieved my anxiety, still 
my heart is heavy. I kiss you both.— 
Yours, N. Karpov. The 15th October.” 


“Spare a copper for a beggar, for 
Christ’s sake. May the souls of your 
parents and relations rest in the Lord!’’ 

‘Masha, take some coppers from the 
bag. . It is on the bench here. 

. . Give them to him... .” 

‘“‘May the Lord take him to His 
Heavenly Kingdom! ... . Thank you, 
little mother benefactress.”’ 

‘*Masha, we must put straight the 
wreath on the grave. . . . So. 
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How the ravens are cawing!”’ 
. You 


God! 

‘*Madam, let us go home. . 
will be ill.” 

*‘Oh, no! It does not matter... . 
My God! Pavlik! . . . Oh,oh!.. .” 

‘‘Madam, dear Madam, have mercy 
on yourself. You have not 
dried your eyes for more than a 
month.” 


(A few lines from a letter.) ‘*‘Today I 
went for a drive in a motor-car with 
Pavlik in the fresh air of the woods of 
Lesnoy. His cheeks are quite rosy 
again, and he is so merry. On the 
way we met some soldiers with their 
bands. Pavlik cheered them and was 
so happy. He liked the horn of the 
motor car because it was so like a 
military trumpet. And you were so 
uneasy, my dear! What must it 
mean to be there with shaken nerves? 
I hope you are not worrying any more 
now. Have youreceived .. .” 


**No, he will not live till the morning. 
. Peritonitis has set in. . 
The pulse is hardly audible. . . 

‘‘Shall we prepare him, Doctor?” 

‘Yes, sister, do it.’ 

‘*Maximov, go and fetch the priest. 
Tell him he is wanted for Colonel Kar- 
pov—with the Holy Sacraments.”’ . 

‘*Yes, sister. . . .” 

“Sister...” 

“Did you awake, Nikolai Alexan- 
drovitch?”’ 

“Yes, give me a drink. . . 

“*Does your hand hurt?” 

“Yes, sister, I am feeling badly. 
. . . I feel Death is approaching. . 

Write letter for me, I will dic- 
tate. . . . Isit tosee me that the priest 
is coming?” 

“Yes, Colonel, to see you. . . 
You won’t feel worse after your Prepa- 
ration... . You willfeel better. . . .”’ 

“Yes... . No... . Ifeel Death 
coming. . . But, before, write me 
the letter. . . . There might be no 


” 
. 
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. Write. ..I am_e dic- 


time?. . 
tating . 


(A few lines from a letter.) ‘I was 
under fire, Miljusha. Do not be afraid. 
I am wounded by shrapnel. But not 
dangerous. Nothing at all. Only afew 


scratches. I do not write myself be- 
The New Statesman. 
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cause my hand is bandaged. Kiss our 
Pavlik. Tell him I will soon be all 
right again. Thank God that he is 
well now. Take him often out for a 
drive outside the town. Do not fear 
for me, Milja; do not worry. I am 
only slightly wounded... .” 
N. Shulgovsky. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


When a man like Dr. Lyman Abbott 
—once a lawyer, and still a member of 
the New York bar—formerly a clergy- 
man, andfor years pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, and for many years 
an author and journalist and editor of 
The Outlook—sits down, in his eighti- 
eth year, to write his “Reminiscences” 
it would be strange if his review of the 
past and of the social, religious and 
political changes of which he had been 
a close observer were to lack flavor and 
interest. Certainly there is no such lack 
in the volume in which he records his 


experience and observations through. 


more than sixty years of mature life. 
He explains that he has never kept a 
journal nor even a diary nor copies of 
his letters nor systematically and reg- 
ularly the letters written to him; but 
the absence of such concrete and definite 
material for an autobiography has cer- 
tain compensations, for it has enabled 
Dr. Abbott to reconstruct, from his vivid 
personal recollections, the times in 
which he has lived and the changes 
which he has witnessed. Not the least 
engaging chapter in the book is that in 
which he tells the story of his boyhood 
at “Little Blue’ in Farmington, 
Maine. From his boyhood on, he 
has been very fortunate in all 
his personal and family relations. His 
was a typical New England boyhood, 
and when he went to New York for his 
education, and later for his professional 
career, he carried with him the New 


England ideals. His description of the 
New York of 1850 and of college life 
at that time, his account of experiences 
during the Civil War and the reconstruc- 
tion period, and his survey of the in- 
dustrial, political and religious revolu- 
tions of the latter half of the last cen- 
tury are graphic and profoundly inter- 
esting—none the less so for an occasion- 
al touch of humor. The volume is neith- 
er autobiography nor history, but an 
agreeable blend of the two; and not the 
least of its charms is the absence of the 
faintest trace of egotism. Among the 
illustrations—a dozen or more in all— 
the frontispiece, showing Dr. Abbott at 
his desk in the office of The Outlook, and 
the final picture of Dr. Abbott and Mrs. 
Abbott at their fireside are the most 
characteristic. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Walter Lippmann’s ‘‘The Stakes of 
Diplomacy” (Henry Holt & Co.) is a 
discussion, from a somewhat new point 
of view, of some of the questions which 
are apt to lead to international friction 
and strife, followed by suggestions of 
possible remedies. Mr. Lippmann holds 
that the anarchy of the world is due 
to the backwardness of weak states, and 
that ‘‘the modern nations have lived in 
an armed peace and collapsed into hid- 
eous warfare because in Asia, Africa, the 
Balkans, Central and South America, 
there are rich territories in which in- 
efficiency and corruption invite imperi- 
al expansion, in which the prizes are so 
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great that the competition for them is 
to the knife.” That there is a great deal 
of truth in this statement of the prob- 
1em cannot easily be denied; whether 
Mr. Lippmann’s suggested solution of 
it is at all practical or must be regarded 
as a dream is another question. What 
he looks for and what he believes the 
world waits for is some kind of world 
government, with an international legis- 
lature, and some sort of an international 
agency for enforcing laws. He would re- 
move the temptation to exploit weak 
states by the creation of efficient au- 
thority in those states, and would do 
away with competitive imperialism by 
the establishment of a world organiza- 
tion and the development of a world 
patriotism. Even readers who believe 
Mr. Lippmann’s conclusions to be vi- 
sionary will find his presentation of them 
suggestive. 

Ronald Acott Hall’s study of ‘‘Fred- 
erick the Great and His Seven Years’ 
War” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) is a rapid 
review and summary of the leading 
events of the great struggle of the 
middle of the eighteenth century— 
largely drawn from Frederick the 
Great’s own narrative—for the purpose 
of comparison, both as to motives and 
as to military plans, with the great war 
which the Prussia of today has pre- 
cipitated upon Europe. This compari- 
son is not only interesting but useful, 
from the light which it throws upon 
present-day Prussian strategy and the 
forecast which it suggests of the prob- 
able movements of the German forces; 
for it is true, as Mr. Hall says, that the 
geographical element is of the first im- 
portance in war, and the field of the 
present operations is, to a large extent, 
the same that was traversed in the war 
of more than a century and a half ago. 
The descriptions given of the seven 
great campaigns, and the plans illustra- 
ting them help to make this clear. 


American readers who have not fully 
realized the scope and significance of 
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the lyric, dramatic and narrative poetry 
of William Butler Yeats will find profit 
and enlightenment in Forrest Reid’s 
“W. B. Yeats: A Critical Study” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.).Mr. Reid appraises 
Yeats very highly; he regards him as 
not merely the only great poet that 
Ireland has produced, but in poetic 
power and care for perfection greater 
than Wordsworth, Keats, Coleridge, 
Shelley, or Rossetti; yet he is aware of 
his limitations and waywardness, and 
especially his detachment from human 
interests and the absence from his verse 
of the ethical element. It is Yeats’s 
earlier verse which he finds most al- 
luring, most rapturous and inspired; 
the later verse is, he admits, a little 
mannered, a little cold, with something 
of the grayness of granite in its color, 
and marks a declination from the highest 
beauty to a lower beauty. Altogether, 
Mr. Reid’s book is an admirable bit of 
discriminating yet appreciative criti- 
cism; and its human interest is intensi- 
fied by an occasional anecdote and rem- 
iniscence, especially those quoted from 
Mrs. Hinkson—relating to ‘Willie 
Yeats,” as she calls him—which help 
the reader to understand how ‘Willie 
Yeats” became the kind of poet that he 


1S. 


Rudyard Kipling is the subject, and 
John Palmer the author of the latest 
volume in the new “‘ Writers of the Day’”’ 
series—a most enticing group of books, 
whose only fault is their brevity, in 
which contemporary. writers are dis- 
cussed, analyzed and appraised by their 
fellows. It is no small feat to compress 
a@ review of such a literary career as 
Kipling’s and anything like an adequate 
estimate of his varied writings within 
a hundred small pages; but Mr. Palmer 
achieves it and he does it with piquancy 
and discrimination. The book is hardly 
longer than a magazine essay. It may be 
read in an hour, and it will be an hour 
pleasantly and profitably spent. Henry 
Holt & Co. 





